BEHIND THE HEADLINES ON ‘BIG SWITCH‘ —! 





The PW exchange: 
Brutality or bunk? 


The exchange of prisoners in Korea is over—except for the disposition of 
PW’'s who have rejected repatriation and the 27,000 who were illegally released by 
Syngman Rhee. In the weeks of the exchange, the U.S. press carried lurid head- 
lines and stories of atrocities, death marches, starvation and brutality inflicted on 
U.S. PW’s by the North Koreans and the Chinese. Do these stories have validity? 
If they do not, why were they told? The GUARDIAN will attempt in two articles 
(of which this is the first) to answer these questions. 

The research for these articles turned up Scores of stories—released by N. 
Korean and Chinese news agencies—of atrocities inflicted on PW’s in UN-manned 
camps. If these stories (many of which were reported in Australian correspondent 
Wilfred Burchett’s book Koje Unscreened, GUARDIAN, 5/18/53) are in tenth part 
true—and they are too well documented to be dismissed—they form a damning 
indictment. These articles, however, will be confined to the just-completed PW 
exchange as reported in the U.S. press, because these are the stories America 


has read. 


By James Aronson 


WENTY months ago, on Jan. 2, 1952, 

United Press sent out this dispatch 
quoting the NBC correspondent in 
Tokio: 

Special officers are now reading all 
letters sent out of Communist camps 
by American prisoners. . . . These offi- 
cers look for ... any evidence that 
the doughboys have succumbed to the 
Communist line. . Officers espe- 
cially selected and trained are now 
ready to interrogate our soldiers after 
they are released. 

In April, 1953, Operation Little Switch 
began; 149 sick and injured Americans 
were exchanged—and UP elaborated: 

[The Army] is ready with a pro- 
gram to “reorient” to the American 
way of life any released prisoners 
who may have succumbed to Com- 
munist propaganda. ... Medical offi- 
cers gave assurances that any psy- 
chiatric cases will be spotted at the 
screening process the soldiers will go 
through after their release. ... 


ICE-CREAM WASH: The great brain 
de-washine was on. The specially- 
trained officers, armed with ice-cream 


People's Voice, Auckland, N. Z. 
“There I wuz! Prizner of war! Fed 
within an inch of my life! Torchered 
with book readin’! Surrounded by 
convoited G.I,’s!” 


cones and comic books, descended on 
the stretcher cases. Some GI’s, too sick 
Or bewildered, spurned the ice cream. 
Others apparently failed the test in 
other ways; AP reported (5/1): 

A plane load of repatriated Ameri- 
can PWs from Korea, designated by 
the Air Force as “victims of Commu- 
nist propaganda,” arrived [at San 
Francisco] under a cloak of military 
secrecy. The cloak of secrecy was 
clamped down when the plane left 
Tokyo. The Air Force said it was or- 
dered by the Pentagon. 

But there was a leak: it was revealed 
that 23 GI’s were being flown to Valley 
Forge Army Hospital at Phoenixville, 
Pa., for psychiatric treatment. The GI's 
were outraged; their families stormed 
the hospital; newspapers wrote indig- 
nant editorials—and the Army passed 
the buck. It admitted the story, denied 
it, then said the hospitalization was 
routine. The Los Angeles Mirror (5/4) 
quoted one Army doctor: 

“I. don’t know where this idea 
started, but there’s one thing for sure 
—we’re not running a damned laun- 
dromat here.” 


29,000 PROPAGANDISTS: The protest 
forced the Army to backtrack—to deep- 


er secrecy. What has happened to the 
Valley Forge Gi's? It is impossible to 
get accurate information, but the N. Y. 
Times (8/13) offered a hint in a Wash- 
ington dispatch: 

Reports have persisted, only partly 
confirmed, that some of these earlier 
returned prisoners remain under offi- 
cial surveillance even though released 

‘ from the armed services. [A] Pen- 
tagon official said Army medical 
authorities would certainly be inter- 
ested in having talks with any [sub- 
sequently} returned prisoners who 
appear to have accepted the “Com- 
munist line.” 

The Pentagon was worried. As the date 
for Operation Big Switch approached, 
it disclosed that American PW’s in N. 
Korean camps had written 29,000 letters 
home and that ‘virtually all these let- 
ters contained Communist propaganda 
to some degree.” One degree may have 
been the universal reassurances the 
PW's gave their families that they had 
enough to eat, got adequate medical 
care and were being treated decently. 


“THEY WILL BE WATCHED”: Armed 
with this information and with the 
lessons of Little Switch, the Army pre- 
pared for Big Switch. UP reported (8/1) 
that military censors would forbid re- 
turning prisoners from 
. revealing all their experiences in 
the Red prison camps. [They will be 
required to] sign statements that 
they understand the censorship rules. 
The statements will bind the prison- 
ers even after they return home and 
talk with newsmen working outside 
military censorship [to keep them 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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WAR & PEACE 


New York Edition 


Uri¢gted Nations photo 


The face of half the world 


While the Western whiteskins who for centuries have ruled humanity play 
verbal cart-and-horse to justify their dominating policies before the UN world 
parliament, Asia—here represented by chief Indian delegate V. K. Krishna 
Menon—watches, waits and insists on thinking for itself. India, Burma and 
Indonesia, the great Asian neutrals representing twice the population of all 
North America, support Soviet proposals on Asia because these accord with Asian 
interests. Yet “Dulles is still convinced,” notes Le Monde (9/19), “that right and 
God are on his side. The attitude is lacking, to say the least, in realism.” 


Washington's attempt to destroy the UN Charter meets 
wide resistance; Attlee denounces ‘intolerance of U.S. policy 


By Tabitha Petran 
'=FHE UNITED STATES,” said Busi- 
ness Week 4 years ago (10/22/49), 
“has commanded bigger and bigger 
majorities in the United Nations to 
justify its crusade against communism, 

. Basically UN is a U.S. structure.... 
The U.S gets what it pays for.” 

The conversion of UN into an instru- 
ment of this “crusade” produced a 
profound crisis, which has burst into 
the open with the initial efforts to settle 
the Korean War. Now a crucial battle 
is being fought in the UN General 
Assembly (see p. 3) to restore UN to 
its original purpose—a universal arena 
to seek agreement. Only if that is 
achieved can Washington's policy be 
peacefully readjusted to realities. 

The battle is joined against a back- 
ground of the illegal pinning in June, 
1950, of the UN label on U.S. interven- 
tion in Korea, and of UN’s obedient 
condemnation of China as an “aggres- 
sor”—a resolution which has since been 
Washington’s chief pretext for refusing 
to negotiate any settlement in Asia. 
Now Washington is moving swiftly to 
block UN from winning back its inde- 
pendence, which the Korean truce— 
marking the failure of the U.S. policy 


- 


of force—gives it an opportunity to do. 


DIVIDE THE WORLD: In Boston last 
month Secy. Dulles, attacking the UN 
Charter as “obsolete before it actually 
came into force,” said the U.S. would 
seek revision of the Big 5 unanimity 
principle (the “veto”’) because of the 
“inadequacy of an organization whose 
effective functions depend upon co- 
operation with a nation dominated by 
an international party seeking world 
domination.” Determination to tighten 
U.S. control over UN could not have 
been more clearly signaled. As an 
earlier Secy. of State, George Marshall, 
told Congress in 1948, elimination of 


Canard Enchaine, Paris 
The hunting season has opened. 


the veto “would destroy the present 
world organization” and divide the 
world into “rival military alliances” in 
preparation for World War III. 


Senate Majority leader Knowland 
spoke even more plainly. After repeated 
threats to pull the U.S. out of UN if 
China is admitted (a resolution to this 
effect has been moved in the Senate 
but at the President’s request not voted 
on), he said (8/21) that the U.S.S. R.’s 
“admission” of aid to China in the 
Korean War should have been used 
“to throw Russia out of UN.” Last 
week the Assembly voted to debate 
agenda items laying the groundwork 
for a Charter revision conference in 
1955. This suggested that Washington 
contemplates an eventual ultimatum to 
the Soviet bloc to accept dilution of the 
veto or get out. 


THE NAKED CLOWN: The immediate 
center of Washington’s drive to prevent 
restoration of an independent peace- 
seeking UN is the fight to bar UN from 
any role in settling the Korean War, 
and to keep China out. Even U.S. cor- 
respondents admit the majority in UN 
oppose this unrealistic stand. Ludwell 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Polio and diet 
MIAMI, PLA. 
Your article on “The facts about 
police” (9/7) shows that you know 





as fittle about preventing ‘“dis- 
ease” as about 98% of the world 
hnow about “How we are robbed.” 
You do not seem. to understand 
that the medical profession § |is} 
a big money-making racket. ... 
Ther® is only one disease ... the 
accumulation of waste, or poison 
... within. ... Elimination of this 
wast® from the body is the only 
remetly. Wm. Utrecht 
e 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

. .. Defend the Medical Society, 
the serums, the research; but I 
shall fight against these things as 
leng as the good God gives me life 
and Sreath. Mina }. Lewis 

o 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Thr enclosures (articles from un- 
named publication on “the racket” 
of “polio ‘bug’ hunters |who] are 
no VYearer finding the polio ‘virus’ 
toda¥ than jin 1938—because no such 
bug exists’) are self-explanatory. 

c. A. Hubbard 
Naturapathie specialist 
oa 
MIAMI, FLA. 

. . « Poliomylitis is practically 
non-*xistent in countries where the 
peopie eat food that has not been 
devitalized jand| rendered unfit for 
Imsects, bacteria and fungi... . 

David W. Lippe 

The above ts a_ selection from 
letters received—far too long for 
this page—attacking the polio ar- 
ticle. The source of our informa- 
tion is a doctor whose status as a 
top polio research man we have no 
yeason to challenge. Ed, 


Returning PW’s 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 

It appears to me that you are 
trying to set up an “Allegiance to 
Moscow” block in the minds of your 
readers. As for instance: you have 
featured articles and news stories 
of the mistreatment of Chinese 
and Korean prisoners on Koje, 
while trying to discredit all stories 
of mistreatment to U.S. PW’s. The 
last few weeks, however, when the 
stories flashed across headlines of 
the capitalist press, there was no 
way to discredtit the stories. In- 
stead of admitting that “all are 
not angels in North Korea,” you 
completely disregard the statements 
of the returning Yanks. 

Edward A. Fritz 
fee p. 1 this week. Ed. 


“Guilt by association” 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

The question of “guilt by asso- 
ciation” is very serious and should 
be given serious consideration. 

As¢ociation does not mean the 
subjection in mind and spirit OF 
one person to another or to party 
discipline. Protestant, Catholic and 
Jew associate with each other 
without any one becoming a con- 
vert to the others’ views. Demo- 
erats associate with Republicans 
without doing too much harm to 
either party. é 

Yet, if we pursue this idiotic 
idea, then any day you could be 
eharged and eonvicted for associat- 
ing with a Catholie,. Democrat, 
Protestant, Jew or Republican—al} 
depending upon who was in power 








How crazy can 
you get dept. 


From here on, the word “re- 
actionary” will always have a 
special meaning, a good mean- 
ing every American is proud of. 
A “reactionary” has become 
someone who fights for progress. 

Editorial in The Machinist, 
Intl. Assn. of Machinists 
organ, Sept. 10. 

One-year free sub to sender 
ef each item published ~ under 
this heading. Winner: M. Bo- 
gart, Palo Alto, Calif. 











and how far they wanted to go to 
stay in power or control. 

We in the labor movement know 
there is no such thing as “guilt 
by association.” We have worked 
and associated with people, in 
sweat-shops, who have when the 
shop was organized received the 
benefits of the union by getting 30 
and 40c an hour increase, better 
working conditions, more paid va- 
eation, better insurance plan, etc.; 
then they turn out to be stooges 
for the boss, doimg all in their 
power to destroy the union and 
the gains it has got for the workers. 

Then how can we say people are 
influenced by “association”? If bet- 


‘ter working conditions, more money 


for bread, butter and clothes for 
our children, will not influence a 
person—what will? Reuel Stanfield 


“Appropriate officers” 
HARTFORD, CONN: 

On Mar. 7 I. sent to President 
Eisenhower Resolution 18 (on out- 
Jawing atomic weapons) of the 18th 
Intl. Red Cross Conference.. On 
Mar. 28 I sent it to Secy. of State 
Dulles. On June 16 Howard A. 
Cook, Chief, Divn. of Public Liaison, 
wrote me that my “views have been 
brought to the attention of ap- 
propriate officers.” On June 23 (ap- 
proximately) two FBI agents in- 
guired about me from my next- 
door neighbor. On July 8 two FBI 
agents accosted me 10 steps from 
the Hartford city streets on New 
Haven Railroad property. 

Donald Wiley 


Pennies in a jar 
COLUMBUS, O. 

Sorry we had to hold out on 
you this long—but here’s the buck 
for the pledge. We'll increase it if 
we ean. We find putting coins in a 
jar at day’s end a good idea, only 
we've been doing it for milk and 
bread money for quite a while. 

Ruth Hamlin 


Agronsky vs. Black 
POCATELLO, IDAHO 

No wonder the general public 
gets a wrong slant on the Rosen- 
berg case when a man with the 
reputation of ABC correspondent 
Martin Agronsky can write—reply- 
ing to my letter to him pointing 
out that the Supreme Court never 
reviewed the case: “Facts show it 
did—at least three times.” 

I decided it would be a waste 
of time to educate this poor dope 
who apparently won't read Justice 
Black’s opinion (GUARDIAN, 6/29). 

Margaret Driggs 


Against the know-nothings 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Because those who profit from 
wars are being found out, and fear 
their profits are endangered, they 
are fighting harder than ever to 
heep the truth away from the 
eommon work-a-day people who 
when given the truth can be de- 
pended on to do what is right and 
goed. Decent humane people can 
be ‘(made into beasts, it seems, 
when continually fed propaganda 
ealculated to stir up hate, fear and 





war. All the more reason why a 
paper like the GUARDIAN must be 
kept making its weekly visit to us. 

As Eric Sevareid said at Cornell's 
100th annual Commencement in 
June, “the know-nothing move- 
ment” is upon us. “They believe 
all men are created equal EXCEPT 
foreigners, communists, socialists, 
liberals, internationalists, and, at 
the present rate, the gentle, the 
tolerant, the scholarly, and all 
those who got past the 10th grade 
and therefore know that they know 
not.” 

I’m sure the right must win. 
Keep up your good work—and con- 
tinue sending the bundle of five. 

Mary E. Cassill 


British sympathies 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Dear Mr. Belfrage: I have been 

asked by our members to convey 
to you their gratitude and con- 
gratulations for the courage and 
resource you have displayed in your 
magnificent protest against the 
negation of the basic rights of man 
as jaid down in the Charter, and 
which we have always believed were 
symbolized by the Statue of Liberty 
at the entrance to New York 
harbor. We send you this expres- 
sion of our hopes that you may 
emerge victorious from this trial, 
and of our conviction that the 
sympathies of freedom-loving men 
and women everywhere are with 
you.. 

Madge Stevens 

Exec. Comm. chairman 

The Progressive League 





StaRano 


Wall Street Journal 

“How would you hike it if I 

spent my vacation at your 
office?” 


Letters from abroad 
VERMILLION, S. D. 

I am very interested in corres- 
ponding abroad to help build peace. 
I would jike pen-pals from Hawaii, 
Cuba, Mexico, Canada, Ireland, 
Guam, Korea, France, Sweden, Af- 
rica, India. Betty Anderson 


Lost: one reader 
KINGSDALE, MINN. 
My sub has run out. Here is why 
I have not renewed. Your price 
hav advanced 50%. The price of 
my live stock has dropped 60%. 
Poultry prices are way down. Feed 
prices are way up. The chickens 
are not worth the corn I fed them 
this summer. Takes are rising 
steadily and valuation is dropping 
steadilv. 1 am in debt and money 
is harder to get. The only cash 
business is the tavern business. 
Beer is cash. Everything else is on 
the cuff or the installment plan. 
Vietor E. Tollefson 


Civilization today 
ROCK GLEN, SASK. 

When I was a young boy I 
donated to starving Russia and to 
Chinese missionaries to help edu- 
cate and civilize the Chinese. It 
seems at this moment it will be 
reversed so the Chinese and Rus- 
sians will send help to civilize the 
Yankees. One wouldn't think that 
necessary with a college president 
at the head of your government— 
but I understand now that educa- 
tion doesn’t mean civilization. 

Alfred J. Larsen 


“Democracy” in Cuba 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 

When I wrote the Cuban Am- 
bassador protesting the arrest of 
Prof.. Mereno Luna of the Univ. of 
Las Villas, and the suppression of 
the Havana paper Hoy, a Mr. Men- 
cio replied that Hey was a com- 
munist paper and, if I still pro- 
tested its suppression, he would 
“transmit to the Ambassador this 
protest ...only after you your- 
self are cleared by Sen. McCarthy's 
Un-American Activities Committee.” 

He said Prof. Luna would be 
tried “as in any democratic coun- 
try.” Is it not well known that, 
in a democracy, communist news- 
papers have a right to exist? 

I have written to the Ambassador 
that only, after the “eomplete cen-, 
sorship”’ which the N.Y. Times 
(8/25) said prevails in Cuba is 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S. & 
possessions, Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica, Philippine Islands, $3 a year, 
All other countries $4 a year, 
First class and air mail rates on 
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“If there is anything that cannot bear free thought, 
let it crack.”—WENDELL PHILLIPS 
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REPORT TO READERS 





Our Fifth Anniversary 
is just coming up , 


F YOU HAVE BEEN COUNTING (as we have with growing 

satisfaction all this year) you will know that NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN is now in the twelfth month of its filth year of 
publication. 

We opened up for business on October 18, 1948. 

Nobody who was anybody expected us to survive beyond 
Election Day—nobody, that is, except a few thousand Charter 
Subscribers and a half-paid (‘if paid!) staff. 

Our Charter Subscribers did an almighty job. “Have you 
got four friends?” we asked. Hundreds did, and signed them up. 

The GUARDIAN broke the case of the Trenton Six; the 
Charter Subscribers and their friends took it on, made it a 
national and world issue. Results came fast; Jersey injustice 
backed down and the hives of six innocent Negro men were saved. 


HIS STRENGTH we all] felt then, we can fee] again now~ 

the strength to move a world, as we did together in the 
Rosenberg Case; the strength to spearhead the fight for peace 
in Korea, though American progressives stood so very alone 
the start of this historie fight in June, 1950. 

This strength lies solely in bringing the facts to people, in 
pointing the ways to act on the facts. To paraphrase FDR’s 
famous Ivy League football simile, we may not win the Yale 
game every year, but we can always win the schedule if we 
keep bucking the line. 


HE GUARDIAN’S SITUATION is not really different at the 
‘ end of our fifth year thafi it was in the beginning, back 
in 1948. 

We are still convinced that an independent, progressive 
newspaper can survive in America; that the facts it can present, 
despite press blackouts everywhere else, can move worlds; and 
we still need as subscribers your Four Friends who can and will 
accept the facts and act on them if you say the word. 


AVE YOU GOT FOUR FRIENDS who stand with you on most 
things, who are not reading the GUAPNDIAN to’ay? 


K 


You know yot have. 

NATIONAL GUARDIAN wants them and needs them as sub- 
scribers NOW, and for our next five years. 

Start signing them up today. We at the GUARDIAN could 
ask for no more welcome Anniversary present. —THE EDITORS 








lifted, will his office be able to 
speak honorably about democracy. 
1 added: “Nothing reveals the de- 
gree to which democracy in Cuba 
is endangered so much as your Sec- 


mongering heretic. 
Lewis Bayard Robinson 


Bibles by balloon 
GENOA, OHIO 


retary’s view that Sen. McCarthy AP tells us Aug. 31 that after 
is to judge who is to be heard Council of Christian Churches 
and who is not. Most of the Ameri- pres. Carl McIntire said the State 


ean people have very little use for 
McCarthy, and I share this view.” 


Morris U. Schappes eountries,” the Dept. denied it ha 





Dept. “obstructed” plans to “flo 
Bibles by balloon into Iron Curta 


For Catholics 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

I was greatly interested in the 
letter from Mr. Chester Thompson 
concerning Dr. Poling. This promi- 
nent Baptist minister is preaching 
the holy war against communism 
as if he were Peter the Hermit or 
St. Bernard. But he also writes on 
theology and his theology is very 
broad and liberal. For example, he 
recently wrote that the Blessed 
Virgin was no virgin at all, some- 
thing which to Catholic eyes may 
be a heresy worse than communism. 
Se now I am warning my Catholic 
brethren not to listen to one word 
coming from the lips of that war- 


any objection and “as a matter of 
principle welcomes spiritual aid of 
any kind to populations in areas 
deprived of religious freedom.” 
Silly nonsense! Don't the dumb- 


bell propagandists in this country 
know that the Russians have free- 
dom of religion? G. E. N. 


Bibles and a broad assortment of 
religious literature are, of course, 
freely available to citizens of social- 
ist countries who want them. Ed. 


Mister Bottom 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Reading the recent performances 
of Benjamin Gitlow. moves me 
wonder, how low can you git? 

HM. P. Fairchild 
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War & Peace 


Continued from Page 1) 


Denny (N.Y. World-Telegram, 9/18) 
said “almost the entire Asian-African 
bloc and some Latin Americans” as well 
as “the British bloc” favor the other 
side’s proposals on the Korean political 
conference. 

Former British Premier Attlee’s at- 
tack last week on “intolerant” U.S. 
policy, as responsible for worsening the 

orld situation, showed the restiveness 
2 even major U.S. allies. Attlee’s views 

~presented ‘“a good deal of British, 
including Conservative, opinion and a 
good deal of European opinion” (Wall 
St. Journal, 9/22). Yet allied govern- 
ments, dependent on Washington for 
very existence, continue helplessly to 
follow its lead. Their position—to bor- 
row an earlier comment by a U.S. offi- 
cial about the British (N.Y. Times, 
2/26/50)—-is “very much like the clown 
in the circus whose full dress suit looked 
fairly reliable but could be zipped off 
his body by stepping on a_ hidden 
string.’ Dulles’ disavowal of “liberation” 
and professions of peace in his opening 
Assembly speech were an aitempt to 
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Paris 


Carrefour, 


“Say, doesn’t it feel good te see 


civilization again?” 


avoid stepping on “the string that 
would leave them naked before the 
world.” 


“NO WAY TO PEACE”: Whatever 
worry it betrayed over mounting popu- 
lar criticism in the western world, 
Dulles’ speech was “tough, very touéh 
in content” (N.Y. Journal Americaa, 
9/18). It implied—and Australia’s R. G. 
Casey later casually made the threat 
explicit—that the socialist world must 
accept the U.S. view on every key issue 
or face war. London’s conservative 
Observer summed it up as 

... a speech without compromise... . 

Dulles demanded that the Communist 

powers hand over N. Korea to Syng- 

man Rhee, Indo-China to Bao Dai 
and E. Germany to the European 

Defense Community. . .. It is no 

way to peace to make demands that 

can only be realized by war. 

U.S. “demands ,that can only be re- 
alized by war’ were underscored by 
significanthy timed U.S. deeds:-1) dis- 
patch of atomic artillery to W. Ger- 
many, coincident as James Reston 
(NYT, 9/16) pointed out with the open- 
ing of the Assembly; 2) disclosure that 
A-bomb-carrying U.S. aircraft carriers 
had ringed N. Korea for weeks before 
the truce and both A-bombs and atomic 
artillery remain in the area. That dis- 
closure coincided with the U.S.S.R.’s 
presentation in UN of its proposals for 
reducing arms, and its plea for As- 
sembly discussion of Chinese-N. Korean 
counter-proposals on the Korean con- 
ference. 

Another convenient “coincidence,” on 
the eve of the major Assembly speech 
by the U.S.S.R.’s Vishinsky, was the 
press hullabaloo about Sen. McCarthy’s 
alleged contact with Lavrenti Beria. 
But it served poorly to hide the con- 
trast between Dulles’ intellectual pov- 
erty (WSJ, 9/21, said his speech “must 
be dismissed as an over-ingenious essay 


in table-turning”) and Vishiasky’s con- 
crete proposals to extend the peace. 


SOVIET POINTS: In a review of the 
world situation answering Duiles’ 
speech, Vishinsky made these points: 

@ The relaxation of tension achieved 
by Soviet foreign policy puts it up to 
the U.S. and its allies—which have 
repeatedly said they could consider 
disarmament only when there was such 
relaxation—to get down to the business 
of controlling and reducing arms. 

@ International issues cannot pos- 
sibly be solved without China, whose 
“justified demands concerning the com- 
position of the Korean conference must 
and cannot fail to be met.’ 

@ The Security Councii unanimity 
principle has to some extent tied the 
hands ot the imperialist forces, and 
hence is under new attack as the’U.S 
tries again to prevent UN being an 
instrument of peace. 

Vishinsky’s speech underlined what 


was already clear in the Assembly’s 
opening week: in line with Soviet 


Premier Malenkov’s Aug. 8 report to 
the Supreme Soviet, the socialist world 
is energetically leading the fight to re- 
store UN’s prestigegjand is unmistakably 
leading from streneth. 


ASIA SEES “BIGOTRY”: 
Soviet proposals continued to come 
from the “neutralist’ Asian govern- 
ments of India, Burma and Indonesia, 
which together represent twice as 
many people as all of North America. 
India’s Nehru voiced their views when 
he said barring of India from the Korea 
conference “flouted the will of neariy 
the whole of Europe and of Asia,” and 
called the barring of China from UN 
. a manifestation of bigotry ... [It 

is] completely unrealistic and. artifi- 
cial to talk about China being rep- 
resented ... by someone who cannot 
speak for China, who cannot do any- 


Support for 





DULLES WALKED THE FLOOR WITH BABY, BUT— 





By Kumar Goshal 








Giuardiagn stall correspondent 
UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 
HE UN General Assembly’s eighth 
session began under the shadow 
of McCarthy's assault on UN person- 


nel, and of more desperate U.S 
pressure on delegates to line up 
favorable votes. 

Tension came within an hour of 


the opening call by Canada’s Lester 
Pearson, outgoing Assembly president, 
for a minute's silent prayer, The 
U.S.S.R.’s Vishinsky moved that the 
Assembly “considers it} necessary” 
that the government of China take 
China's seat in all UN organs. The 
U.S.'’s Dulles promptly moved a post- 
ponement for the rest of the year 
of all discussion of China’s repre- 
sentation 


DULLES’ STROLL: Correspondents 
knew that Britain, having recog- 
nized People’s China, had been reluc- 
tantly persuaded to back the U.S. 
stand only for the rest of 1953. Dur- 
ing the discussion on the two resolu- 
tions, Dulles walked up and down the 
Assembly hall, listening to and whis- 
pering in the ears of delegates in 
the manner of a whip in a GOP 
convention. 

When 
contention 


Pearson ruled against his 
for priority for his mo- 
tion, Dulles demanded an Assembly 
vote on the issue of priority, and 
with support of the Latin Americans 
and most West Europeans, won both 
on priority and on his own motion, 
(In Copenhagen, Foreign Minister 
« Kraft said the Danish delegate had 
acted against government instruction 
-in supporting the U.S. proposal to 
postpone discussion of China’s admis- 
sion -to UN.) 


“IT’S UNNECESSARY”: Dulles then 
opposed Pearson’s putting the Soviet 
motion to a vote: it was “unneces- 


Cracks in the U.S. majority grow at UN 


issue. Pearson, pointing out that UN’s 
principle trom its inception had been 
to vote on all resolutions no matter 
how illogical the sequence might 
seem, ruled in favor of a vote on the 
Soviet motion. Dulles appealed 
against the ruling, and the appeal 
was put to a vote. 

When Pearson was sustained by a 
majority, Dulles demanded another 
voice vote, on the ground chat there 
was confusion in delegates’ minds 
because 11 of them did not vote at 
all. Distinctly uncomfortable, Pear- 
gon wished out loud that the China 
issue had arisen after a new presi- 
dent had taken office. (The new presi- 
dent is Mrs. Pandit of India, former 
ambassador to both Washington and 
Moscow.) 


EMBARRASSMENT: Vishinsky won- 
dered why Dulles was qustioning the 
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HENRY C. LODGE 


integrity of 


the president, who was 
not known for any special sympaciy 
for the U.S.S.R.—and reminded him 
of previous occasions when some del- 
egates refrained from voting. Pear- 
son, feeling the pressure, apologeti- 
cally declaréd that perhaps he had 
not presented the issue voted upon 
clearly enough. Thailand’s delegate 
saved him further embarrassment by 
Suggesting that the Assembly decide 
whether it wished to vote on the 
Soviet resolution. The matter ended 
when a majority declined to vote. 


Dulles but India, Indonesia 
Burma, Sweden and Yugoslavia voted 
with the U.S.S.R. Many other dele- 
gates were by Dulles’ 
tactics, and the U.S.’s 
automatic especially on 
issues —were 


won 


embarrassed 

cracks in 
majority 
colonial and Asian 
plainly visible. 


COMING TESTS: Its strength will 
be tested when the Assembly comes 
to discuss Charter revision, definition 
of aggression, administration of trust 


territories, and disarmament. (The 
U.S.S.R. last week proposed one- 
third reduction of armed forces of 


the five permanent Security Council 
members, the Council to undertake 
dismantling of all bases on foreign 
territories and supervise a ban on 
atom bombs.) Another test will be 
the discussion of “loyalty tests” of 
Americans employed by UN: U.S. 
pressure is to be expected upon UN 
Administrative Tribunal members 
who upheld the appeals of over halt 
the dismissed UN-employed Ameri- 
cans, and who have returned as 
members of delegations. 


Washington’s ability to continue 
lining up sizeable votes cannot be 
underestimated; but some believe the 
day may not be far off “when we'll 
not have anything left but our own 








sary” since the Assembly had already The boss came down from Washington big power veto” (N.Y. World-Tele- 
. voted to postpone discussion of the so he took a back seat gram, 9/17). 
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SEN. KNOWLAND IN FORMOSA 
. throw Russia out....” 





thing in China, who cannot affect 
China and can only at the utmost 
express strong disapproval of China. 
. . . A whole castle is sought to be 

built on an artificial foundation. 

The host of American VIP’s making 
the “Asian tour” this fall (led by Vice 
President Nixon whose chief objective 
said NYT 9/18, is to drum up support 
for the U.S. stand on China) testifies 
to Washington’s continued determina- 
tion to restore Western rule in Asia. 
But its drive.is leading to the direct 
opposite: the ouster of Western influ- 
ence from all Asia. 


EUROPE WANTS OUT: No less -real, 
if less apparent, is the failure of Wash- 
ington’s policy in Europe. Imminent 
rearming of Adenauer’s Germany has 
so alarmed W. Europe that Washington 
is sugarcoating the pill by talk about 
“guarantees” to Moscow against ag- 
gression. But the French Cabinet had 
yet to swallow the pill, and the demand 
to talk settlement with Moscow would 
not down. NYWT reported (9/21) that 
legislative representatives at the Coun- 
cil of Europe agreed “W. Europe strong- 
ly favored a Big Four meeting—with 
‘minimum’ demands by the West.” 


THE DEAD END: Loss of its A- and 
H-bomb monopoly on which it built the 
cold war illumines the dead end to 
which Washington has arrived. The 
President is reported planning a series 
of speeches this fall on “The Safety 
of the Republic,” which will reveal “the 
facts” about A- and H-bomb war and 
dwell on “the nation’s peril.” But top 
Washington correspondents report 
much indecision as 4o what is to be said 
—a change from last summer when an 
H-bomb speech was first rumored. 
Marquis Childs (N.Y. Pest, 7/17) then 
suggested it would be 

. . something like an ultimatum [te 

Moscow to] accept complete inspec- 

tion and control of all atomic devel- 

opment by an international organiza- 
tion or face destruction. 

No such ultimatum is now possible. 
Washington might use the speeches to 
clamp tighter controls at home through 
the Civilian Defense Organization, kick 
up the arms budget, whip up new ten- 
sion. The President's Boston speech 
(9/21), declaring no sacrifice is too 
great for Americans to bear to provide 
“logi@al and necessary defense” against 
“most terrible” Soviet weapons, pointed 
in this direction. 

But the growing fiasco o? American 
policy has created the opportunity to 
change it. The fight to restore UN pres- 
tige and independence can constitute 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES ON ‘BIG SWITCH' —! 





The PW exchange: brutality or bunk ? 


(Continued from Page 1) 

from discussing matters] reflecting 
on the behavior of UN capiured per- 
sonnel or reveal information which 
might make good propaganda fodder 
for the Communists. 
Again (8/9) UP said: 

Specially-trained counter-intelli- 
gence agents were flown down to 
Japan and Korea this week to mingle 
with returning prisoners and watch 
and listen to suspects. ... They will 
be watched at UN rest camps at 
Inchon and Munsan—in hospitals in 
Korea and Japan—and on troopships 
and hospital ships on the way home. 





° o 
The competition 

The wards swarmed with doctors, nurses, 
psychiatrists, intelligence officers. . . . News- 
men were not allowed in the Tokyo hos- 
pital wards, but U.S. correspondents had 
got in their licks at Freedom Village in 
Munsan, Somehow a headiline-hunting com- 
petition for “atrocity stories” had started. 
Most of the voluminous file of atrocity 
stories last week was highly exaggerated, 
and the total impression was highly false. 
Under press interrogation at Munsan pris- 
Oners talked of cruelty only when pressed 

by leading, insistent questions. 
Time magazine, May 4, on 

Operation Little Switch. 

_.. y) 
CURTAIN OF FEAR: That was the 
pian—and this was the procedure, as 
reported in the San Francisco Chronicle 
(8/11) by Keyes Beech of the Chicago 

Daily News foreign service: 

This is a fear-ridden atmosphere 
in which American PW’s are being 
processed and being shipped back to 
the U.S. Of 425 ex-prisoners pro- 
cessed through this center in the Jast 
five days, only 88 have been made 
available for interviews with UN 
correspondents. 

All interviews with repatriates are 
conducted in the presence of a censor 
and a Counter-Intelligence Corps 
agent. Unless the repatriate is an 
exceptional man, this is, to say the 
least, an inhibiting influenee. .. . 
Oiten during the course of the inter- 
views, ex-prisoners have turned to 
the counter-intelligence men _ for 
consent before answering questions. 
The N.Y. World-Telegram (9/8) said 

only one-third of PW’s passing through 
Frecdom Village told their stories: 

Some were held back from the press 
because doctors felt they were too 
weak or too confused to face the 
ordeal. . . . Others wanted to forget 
about their days in Red hands and 
the Army threw a curtain of secrecy 
around others who were not permit- 
ted to talk. According to the Munsan 
Provisional Command, which ran 
Operation Big Switch, 1,362 of the 
3,797 talked to the press shortly after 
they were returned. 





The atrocity stories 


But although more than a thousand 
GI's talked to reporiers, only a fraction 
of their stories got into print. A survey 
of wire service and big-newspaper re- 
ports in the New York press, and of 
clippings sent in by GUARDIAN readers 
throughout the country, shows a re- 
Markable repetition of names and ex- 





periences. The atrocity stories which 
made headlines, and were constantly 
Fepeated, were ascribed to not more 
than a few score of POW’s. Typical is 
@he report in the N.Y. Daily News (8/7): 
Prisoners held in the Death Valley 
camp on the Yalu River estimated 
that from 1,600 to 2,000 Americans 
died during the Arctic winter of 1950. 
Their stories tollowed a pattern of 
eyewitness reports that thousands of 
Yanks died in the valley. 
“Camp 5 was a death camp,” said 


Sgt. Junior E. Dunlap of McCorkle, W. 


Va. “In June, 1951, out of 3,500 men, 
1,400 were left. The other men were 
dead from malnutrition, starvation, 
dysentery and diphtheria.” 

Warrant Officer Dwight E. Coxe of 
Fresno, Calif., said: ‘Medical atten- 
tion was a farce. We became extreme- 
ly Jousy and they brought in a small 
bowl of DDT.” 


2 VIEWS OF CAMP 5: In the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune (8/14) Mac R. Johnson 
writes of another Camp 5 prisoner: 


He and others who crossed to free- 
dom teday had been the ‘bad boys” 


A FAREWELL BANQUET AT CAMP NO. 5 IN N. KOREA 


of the Reds, or bdrutalities inflicted 
on his buddies, saying: “It could have 
been a lot worse.” 


SELFISH CHILDREN: The N.Y. Times’ 
Robert Alden wrote (8/12): 
Pfc. Ernest Haskins of Langdorf, 

W. Va., [who said he was a camp rebel 

oiten punished for a “hostile atti- 

tude”] said he learned in camp about 

Communist collectivism. “Collectiv- 

ism,” he said, ‘means that if I have 

a fire, everyone else in the camp is 

supposed to have a fire.” 

He could not understand, apparently, 
that stealing wood for a fire while his 
buddies were cold was not an act of 
brotherly love. What happened to the 
wood stealers? Alden explained in NYT 
(8/17): 





Prisoners and Chinese guards offer a toast to peace 


of Camp No. 5—men who had tried 
one, two, three times to escape, men 
who had been in jail one, two, three 
times for protesting about poor and 
inadequate food, men who had been 
beaten for stealing food or warm 
winter clothing from a Chinese 
warehouse. 


Contrasted with this was the picture. 


of Camp No. 5 given by Pfc. Donald 
J. Dumas of Ogden Island, N.Y., in an 
interview after his return home in the 
Watertown (N.Y.) Daily News (8/26): 


“We had swimming and outdoor 
sports which included football and 
softball. The medical care given UN 
prisoners was better than the Chinese 
had for themselves. There were doc- 
tors and nurses available at all times, 
although the supply of medicine was 
only fair. Penicillin was scarce, the 
supply being only what the Chinese 
confiscated from captured Americans. 

“The Chinese ailowed us _ beer, 
whisky and wine on our holidays and 
we also helped them celebrate their 
holidays. We were given the day off 
from work on our holidays and pro- 
vided with special cards for observ- 
ance of such days as Mother's Day, 
Fourth of July and Christmas. [A 
typical daily menu wasj| Breakfast: 
rice and soy bean soup; dinner: bread 
and tea; supper: soup (sometimes 
vegetable), fried potatoes and bread, 
with lots of fish, some beef, pork and 
chicken.” 

“MOST TREATED FAIRLY”: The 
“prutality” of the headlines was rarely 
borne out in the stories. Generally the 
répatriated GI’s who spoke of harsh 
treatment were the self-styled “bad 
boys” (described in most stories as 
clean-cut types “who can be found on 
any American streetcorner’). These 
men admitted to reporters that they 
had tried to escape, stolen supplies, 
variously broken camp rules. But even 
in these cases the fear or expectation 
of beatings—or worse—were described, 
not the beatings. Greg MacGregor wrote 
from Panmunjom (NYT, 8/9): 

Tales of deliberate brutality were 
infrequent from soldiers captured 
during the last 12 months. There were 
stories of punishment by solitary con- 
finement and extra duty. Apparently, 
however, most: of the men received 
what they called “fair” treatment by 
Communist standards. 

From Munsan the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
wne reported (8/6): 

Pic. Albert L. Chicckine of Bloom- 
field, N. J., declined to talk about any 
personal mistreatment at the hands 


Pfe. Howard G. Evans of Ginger, 
Okla., said that the mental strain of 
Communist prison life was worse than 
the physical difficulties. “They treat- 
ed us like children,” he said, “and it 
just got on your nerves.” The treat- 
ment consisted of making the prison- 
ers write self-criticisms—‘I did wrong 
when I took the wood. I promise 
never to take the wood again.” 

TOO MUCH VODKA: Sometimes the 
correspondents had to go to great 
lengths for “atrocity” stories. On Sept. 
4, Alden came up with the tale of an 
Air Force captain’ (Lawrence V. Bach 
of Grand Forks, S.D.) who said he was 
tortured, burned and beaten with rifle 
butts and sticks after he had been cap- 
tured. Watching the show, he said, were 
some “Russian officers.” After the beat- 
ing, he was placed in a truck with two 





WILFRED BURCHETT 
He reported what he saw 


of the Russians who proceeded to tell 
him “under the influence of vodka that 
Soviet pilots were flying MIG fighter 
planes in air battles over North Korea.” 
Then the Russians offered him vodka 
too as the truck bounced along. 
Alden gave no hint whether Bach 
spoke Russian or whether the Russians 
offered their secrets in English. 


Anatomy of a reporter 
What happened when the atrocity 
well went dry? Here is an on-the-scene 
description from GUARDIAN’s special 
correspondent Israe] Epstein from Pan- 
munjom: 
Among the fantastic U.S. press dis- 





"ss Night and days 


“There was no fence around the camp, 
constructed im a wide area. ... We were 
left alone most of the time.” 

Pte. Donald Dumas, interviewed by the 
Watertown (N.Y.) Dally Times, 


“We begged them to put a barbed wire 
fence around our camp. We wanted that 
wire fence more than anything else” said 
one of the returned prisoners. The barbed 
wive fence would have meant that they woula 
have been able 10 speak among themselves 
without fear of being overheard. . . . Nivht 
and day the guards were everywhere.” 

Robert Alden, N.Y. Times, (8/22). 
x a 





paiches ajleging malireatment e 


Pw’s, those of UP’s William Miller 
are the most consistently unscrupu- 
lous. He is the reporter who invented 
the trick of charging, when repatri- 
ates refused to tell him the lies he 
wanied to hear, that such men were 
being “gagged” by ithe U.S. (presum- 
ably in Ys anxiety to proiect the 
reputation of the Chinese and N. 
Koieans) 

When { met Miller three weeks ago 
at Panmunjom, he broke into a con- 
versation I and Wilived Burchett 
were having with Sam Summerlin of 
AP and John Rich of NBC. I had just 
remarked that now the war was over, 
these pressmen surely would be 
among millions wondering what it 
had all been about, as the GI's al- 
yeady were wondering. Miller inter- 
rupted: “Our soldiers know what 
they were fighiing for.” 

Burchett commeited: “They cer- 
tainly don’t seem to when they get 
to N. Korea after capture.” Miler 
then snapped: “1 wouldn't wonder, 
ailer you people put red hot barbed 
wire under their fingernails.” 

Burchett said: “Whose fingernails? 
Can you name me a single man who 
has been so treated?” Miller was 
silent. “If you can’t,” Burchett went 
on, “can you mention a single man 
who said this was done to another?” 

Miller’s reply was: “We have our 
imaginations.” As a former UP bureau 
manager tTientsin, 1937, Canton, 
1938) I would never have believed 
such a story possible if 1 had not 
heard it with my own ears. 


Medical core 


On medica) treatmeni the GI's & 
ceived there were sharp contradictions? 


NYT (9/3) reported: 

One released U.S. Army doctor said 
the Communists sometimes relused to 
treat sick men until they signed pro- 
paganda statements or confession of 
“crimes.” 

But on Aug. 7, Lt. Col. Thomas D. 
Harrison, a rclative of Lt. Gen. William 
K. Harrison Jr., chief U.S. truce nego- 
tiator, told NYHT he had received ‘“‘ex- 
cellent treatment” at the hospital where 
he was taken after parachuting from 
his plane. 

Reuters (8/5) reported that several 
doctors who had examined returning 
Commonweaith priscners found them 
healthy as the result of “reasonable 
medical care and attention.” Some were 
wearing “new and well-fitting den- 
tures.” 


“GOOD ... LET’S SAY FAIR... .”: 
Keyes Beech (S.F. Chronicle) wrote 
(8/11): 

Today I interviewed Capt. Sidney 
Cobn ot Passaic, N.J., medical officer 
of the 8057th Medica] Holding Det., 
who has been treating repatriates. I 
asked Cohn what sort of medical 
treatment the Americans got from 
the Communists. 

"Vd say it was quite good,” said 
Cohn. He turned to the Public Infor- 
mation officer and asked anxiously: 
“Is it all right to say that, Major? I 
woukin’t want to go against PIO, you 
know.” The major was non-com- 
mittal. 

“Well, let's say the medical treat- 


let’s say they did the best they coul 

with what they had.” 

NYHT’s Homer Bigart, reporting on 
Army Secy. Stevens’ return from Korea, 
wrote: 

He said he had visited Freedom Vil- 
lage three times during the prisoner 
exchange and expressed the opinion 
that the genera] physical eondition 
of the returning American captives 
was “surprisingly good.” 

NEXT WEEK: Brain-washing and the 
“progressives,” and the return of the 
airmen accused of germ-warfare raids. 


ment was fair,’ Cohn said. “That 98 
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THE LABOR SCENE 





Unions face govt. 
on four fronts: 
transit row near 


By Elmer Bendiner 


NEW YORK labor was embat- 

tled on four fronts last 
week. On each—transit lines, 
waterfront, schools and the war 
plant of Arma Corp.—unions 
found themselves facing the 
government, 

When the Transit Authority 
took over the city’s subways 
and bus lines last spring it 
meant not only more fare and 
less service but a new boss 
for transit workers. The CIO 
Transport Workers Union Local 
100 had had its troubles with 
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MIKE QUILL 
The union made an offer 
the old city transit commission, 
but lines for negotiation had 
always been open. Commis- 
sioners were politicians as well; 
they or their machines had to 
answer to labor at election 
time. The Transit Authority, no 
more responsible to an _ elec- 
torate than a private boss, but 
claiming the privileges of a 
public service, took a frankly 
labor-busting position. 


“NOT IMPRESSED”: It re- 


fused to bargain with TWU on 
its demand for a 25c-an-hour 
raise and 15 changes in work- 
ing conditions. When the auth- 
ority lengthened the trains on 
the Independent lines so that 
they ran longer than many 
platforms, and contemplated 
cutting the already poor service 
between rush hours, TWU de- 
manded a _ conference. TA 
maintained what the big press 
called a “dignified silence.” 
Then last week before the serv- 
ice was cut it spoke out in 
language which, in the case of 
private corporations, has al- 
ways been taken as a provoca- 
tion to strike and a sign that 
the boss felt strong enough to 
break a union, TA wired: 
“We are not impressed by 
invective; neither are we im- 
pressed by threats. ... Your 
officers have already had four 
meetings with representatives 
of the Authority and your views 
are well known to us. ... We 
cannot and will not surrender 
any of our powers to you.” 


UP THE RULES: TWU pres. 
Michael Quill warned that 
transit men might follow the 
book of rules to the letter, 
thereby slowing service dras- 
tically, as one answer to TA’s 
policy of no negotiations, 


The results of last January's 
bus Strike were still to be 
counted. An arbitration panel 
set up when the strike ended 
was preparing its final award 
and reportedly at odds on TWU 
wage-hour demands (a 40-hour 
week with no cut in take- 
home.) Authorization for a fare 
rise on the private lines was 
guaranteed in advance to pass 
on any increased costs to the 
consumer. (The State declined 
to pick up the tab in the form 
of any tax exemptions.) The 


(Continued on Page N.Y. 3) 
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Help build 
YOUR paper! 


Every week the New York Edition of NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN provides facts and coverage your neighbors 
can't get elsewhere — about schools, hospitals and health, 
community affairs, housing conditions 
and other workaday neighborhoods: 
other issues vitally affecting every New York resident. 


Your neighbors need such information right now, in 


Are you doing everything you can to bring these facts 


Sign up a new reader for YOUR paper this week and 
every week during the New York municipal campaign. 
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THE SOUTH ST. ELEVATED HIGHWAY ON LOWER MANHATTAN 
Negroes get dirty jobs on such projects. Negroes in office could change it. 


What the all-Negro contest for Boro President 
of Manhattan means to New York and the nation 


By Ewart Guinier 


HE 1953 elections in the city 

may rate a chapter in the 
nation’s history though all the 
candidates, winners and losers, 
pass into obscurity. The sig- 
nificance was pointed out by 
a newspaper not usually noted 
for its sense of history. The 
World-Telegram (9/14) head- 
lined its story: “HARLEM 
ENTERS POLITICAL BIG 
LEAGUE VIA MANHATTAN 
BOROUGH PRESIDENCY.” 

The story, featured on page 
one, sized up the implications 
flowing from the fact that all 
legally-established political 
parties in Manhattan have de- 
signated Negroes for the job: 

“Harlem has at last and irre- 
vocably cut its political eye- 
teeth. Henceforth no political 
party can discount the poten- 
tial Negro vote. ... Harlem is 
a voice to be respected.... 
From a disorganized sprawling 
political entity Harlem has 
suddenly become an important 
force in the politics of New 
York City.” 


ALL OR NOTHING: Others 
misread current history. The 
N.Y. Post, never dismayed up 
to now at the lily-whiteness of 
the Board of Estimate, spoke 
out against the situation which 
seemed to guarantee an end 
to that scandal, calling it “seg- 
regation in reverse” and “the 
emergence of a new Kind of 
jimcrow in politics.” 

In deploring the all-Negro 
race for the borough presiden- 
cy, it said that not one but 
all offices ought to be open to 
Negroes. While saying amen to 
the finish of the Post’s state- 
ment, Negroes saw in the argu- 
ment the familiar position of 
the man who opposes the fight 
for higher wages because “so- 
cialism is the only answer.” 


SKY 
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NATIONAL IMPACT: Recog- 
nition of the Negro as a major 
political force in the city has 
an importance far beyond city 
limits. There are 1,000,000 Ne- 
groes in N.Y. State, more than 
in any other state of the union. 
But, more important than pop- 
ulation statistics: when Negroes 


win any part of their represen- 
tational rights anywhere, all 
Negro America is heartened. 
County leadership is significant 
to Negroes in the South where 
the county seat is the local 
capital. New York County lead- 
ership is doubly so because Ne- 
groes everywhere look to Har- 
lem for portents of what is 
to come. 

According to the World-Tele- 
gram, the great step forward 
came because Gov. Dewey first 
proposed a Negro for Manhat- 
tan’s president. The fact is that 
in 1949 the American Labor 
Party, not Dewey, first proposed 









ANDRONICUS JACOBS 
Carries ALP standard 


j 


a Negro candidate, myself, for 

, the office. This year again the 
ALP was first in the field with 
designation of a Negro, long- 
shoreman Andronicus Jacobs. 


THE WOOING: The ALP was 
first in the field not because 
it fights single-handed. the 
battle for recognition, but be- 
cause it senses and sides with 
the growing fight for recogni- 
tion by the Negroes themselves. 

For decades Harlem has 
voted Democrat though the 
Democrats, being the party in 
power, have always been the 
last to give in on Negro rep- 
resentation. The GOP, the outs, 
have repeatedly wooed Harlem 
with Negro candidates. In the 
20’s they elected the first Negro 
alderman and state legislators 
from Harlem, proposed a re- 
districting that made possible 
the first Negro Judgeships; ran 
Hubert Delany for Congress in 
the 30’s, and last year named 


Rev. George Thomas from 
Brooklyn. In 1942 the GOP 
picked Ludlow Werner, then 


editor of the N. Y. Age, for state 

senator and in 1946 named a 
egro woman candidate for the 

Assembly from Brooklyn. 


NEW POWER BELT: Early in 
the 1953 campaign it became 
clear from the record that the 
GOP could not win Negro and 
white voters’ confidence suffi- 
ciently to break jimcrow in 
government; and the Negroes 
could not rely on Tammany 
gratitude even after so many 
years of support. The ALP, 
though it has scored many vic- 
tories in the past, and though 
its fight for Negro representa- 
tion has been long and honor- 
able, had’ never on its own 
elected a Negro to office. What 
seemed necessary, to assure a 
break-through, was unity. 
There were other factors: a 
new feeling of dignity and 
power was running through 
Negro America which has come 
to consider itself not so much 
a minority but part of the two- 
thirds of the world that is non- 
white. It shares the victories 
in the people’s battle for self- 
rule in the West Indies, Latin 
America, Asia and Africa. 


AGAINST DEMAGOGY: With- 
in Harlem itself there are 
Southern Negroes, West Indi- 
ans (almost %), and Puerto 
Ricans. Together they could 
muster a great political force; 
this year they felt their 
strength. 

The sense of power and the 
need for unity came as New 
Yorkers generally were in a 
mood of dismay or rebellion 
at domestic measures flowing 
from the cold-war policies of 
both Truman and Eisenhower. 
All cold-war parties were ma- 
neuvering to duck responsibi- 
lity for the consequences of 
their over-all major policies. 
Demagogy and the double-cross 
seemed the order of the day. 


THE HOUR STRIKES: Negro 
New Yorkers, sensing the urg- 
ency and the timeliness in their 


‘drive for representation, acted. 


In the Bronx, where no Negro 
has ever been elected to any 
office, the NAACP set up a poli- 
tical action committee which 
sought and won support from 
the Bronx Protestant Council 
(Continued on Page N.Y. 2) 
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All-Negro contest 


(Continued jrom Page N.Y. 1) 


ef Churches in its demand on 
the late Boss Flynn and lead- 
ers of other political parties for 
Negro candidacies. Flynn gave 
in, put both a Negro and a 
Puerto Rican on the slate. 


In Queens, Boss Roe told 
Negroes they were not yet 
ready for public office, found 
no qualified Negroes to run. 
Non-partisan groups, in which 
ALP members for years had 
participated, succeeded in 
pressing the Liberal Party to 
designate a Negro councilmanic 
candidate for the first time, 
Dr. Alphonse Heningburg. 


B’KLYN PICKS FLAGG: In 
Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section, a small committee 
concentrated on the campaign 
for municipal] court justice and 
brought together white and 
Negro neighbors behind the 
“insurgent” candidacy of Lewis 
H. Flagg Jr. The Flagg cam- 
paign bucked the Democratic 
machine and won the nomina- 
tion. The Liberal Party in that 
race endorsed the Impellitteri 


candidate and thereby hung an 
albatross around Halley’s neck 
so far as Bedford-Stuyvesant 
is concerned. The GOP, more 
sensitive to the roll of the tide 
im Brooklyn, nominated an- 
other Negro attorney, William 
H. Staves. 


Harlem mobilized for the 
frontal assault on the Board 
of Estimate, the real governing 
body which holds the city’s 
pursestrings and passes on all 
major policies. With more than 
1,000 people under his super- 
vision, Manhattan’s Borough 
President can, if he chooses, 
end discrimination by employ- 
ers receiving $5-$20 million 
worth of yearly contracts from 
his office. 


GETTING TOGETHER: The 
Harlem Affairs Committee per- 
suaded Democrats, Republicans, 
Liberals and ALP members to 
join a_ strictly non-partisan 
effort to elect a Negro borough 
president and also seek these 
objectives: 

@ Increase Negro and Puerto 
Rican voting strength in Man- 
hattan to 286,000; win white 
allies. 

@ Persuade all parties to 
support a campaign for a Negro 
or Puerto Rican as Supreme 
Court Justice. 

@ Secure better City Council 
representation with two mem- 


bers from Harlem, (At present 
there is only oneqy Win prom- 
ises from all mayoralty candi- 
dates of a full commissioner 
and at least four deputy com- 
missioner jobs for Negroes. 


e@ Finance the campaign in- 
dependently, free of entangle- 
ments or understandings with 
hoodlums and racketeers in 
politics. 


BANDWAGON: The commit- 
tee :won almost immediate 
support from Harlem trade 
unions, particularly the Inde- 
pendent Building Service 
Union; from ministers, civic 
groups and insurgent political 
leaders. Emphasizing that it 
attacked no particular leader- 
ship and had only the issue of 
Negro representation in mind, 
it called for official as well as 
rank-and-file support from all 
parties. 


The July 19 dinner for com- 
mittee chairman Robert W. 
Justice was attended by official 
representatives of the Demo- 
erat, Liberal and Republican 
parties as well as former ALP 
candidates. All pledged to cross 
party lines on the question of 
Negro representation. That eve- 
ning the GOP designated a 
Negro for the borough presi- 
dency. Next,day all four of 
Harlem's Tammany _ district 
leaders demanded a Negro can- 
didate from the county boss 
Carmine DeSapio. Tammany 
and the Liberal Party held out, 
offering white candidates until 
in the end they too joined what 
the World-Telegram called ‘the 
wild scramble of all parties to 
elect a Negro.” 





SUCCESS—& THE FUTURE: 
Though the campaign ‘now 
seems successful (it is still 
threatened by a diehard lily- 
white drive behind two inde- 
pendent candidacies). Organ- 
ized labor’s failure to pitch into 
the fight at the start has 
hindered development of a pro- 
gram for the borough presi- 
dent office. It is not yet too late 
to influence such a program. 
The very existence of the ALP 
on the ballot, a strong cam- 
paign for its candidate and its 
program, will affect the policy 
of the first Negro borough 
president, no matter who he is. 
It is also possible, and not too 
late, to mold that program 
from within each party. 


The fight for a Negro bor- 
Ough president proves that if 





cis E. Rivers, 
his margin of victory. 


nating Charles Collins. 
1947—ALP names Negro woman 
hattan, 


Ewart Guinier. 


Gen. Sessions; 


I951—ALP, the only party to 


dent; 


hattan borough president. 





The ALP record on the fight 
for electing Negroes to office 


1943—ALP first to name a Negro for municipal court justice, Fran- 
who also won GOP 


1946—ALP challenges lily-white character of state senate by nomi- 


leader, 
city council, helps win 135,835 votes for her. 


1949—ALP first to nominate a Negro for Borough Pres. of Man- 


1950—ALP leads in organizing the non-partisan conference for the 

election of Harold A. Stevens, first Negro judge of the Court of 
ran Jaques Isler for state supreme court justice 
from list judicial district, won over 95,000 votes. 


run any Negro for public office: 
Isler for supreme court justice. 


1952—ALP joins PP in nominating Charlotta Bass’ for vice-presi- 
withdrew its candidate to help insure election of Julius 
Archibald, first Negro state senator. 


1953—ALP first to nominate a Negro, Andronicus Jacobs, for Man- 
Other parties follow suit. 


endorsement; ALP furnished 


Mrs. Ada B. Jackson, for 











we who believe in democracy 
are ready to take the pains and 
use the skill to organize those 
who are willing to join on a 
particular issue, we can expose 
more of the demagogues to be 
the reactionaries that they are, 
or force them to go along with 
us. The technique of a united 
fight can be used in other bat- 
tles to hasten the day of peace 
and democracy in our land. 
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Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 





















~NEW YORK 


‘CALENDAR 


THE CONTEMPORARY FORUM 
206 W. 15th St... N.Y. C. 
announces 
a course in current events 
“The World Today: 
Economic Trend in World Politics” 

Six Wednesdays—8 p.m. 
Lecturer: Dr. Vera Shlakman 
Starting September 30 
Tuition %5—6 sessions 





RECEPTION in honor of 





EDNA 


RILEY, chairman, 3d A.D. No. 
Dancing, refreshments. Dorothy 
Hogan, guitarist & folk singer. 
Topical Theatre's “ONE MORE 
YEAR,” Meet VITO MARCAN- 
TONIO socially. SAT., SEPT. 26, 
8:30 p.m., ALP Community Centre, 


220 W. 80th St. Auspices: 3rd A.D. 
No. ALP. Donation: 75c. 

Vv. S. DELEGATES TO WORLD 
CONGRESS in Defense of Rights 
of Women (Copenhagen, Denmark 
6€/5-12) report. TUES. OCT. 6, 
&@ pm., Cornish Arms Hotel, 311 
W. 23d St. Mrs. Eslanda Robeson 
presiding. Entertainment. Adm: 75c, 
KEW GARDENS ALP RALLY: 
Hear Cliff McAvoy, Mayoralty Can- 
didate. See stirring film on schools, 
‘Teachers’ Crisis,’ Fri., Oct. 2, 8:30 
p.m., P.S. 165, 70th Rd. & 150th St. 


ENJOY GALA SOCIAL ushering in 
autumn. Sat., Sept. 26, 8:30 p.m., 
315 W. 98th St. (Apt. 7B). Finest 
entertainment. Refreshments: Posi- 
tively. Contribution: $1. Auspices: 
5th A.D., No. ALP.. 
BARGAINS — PRE-XMAS_ SALE! 
Woodcut exhixsition, authentic Chi- 
nese woodcuts; prints, curios, tea, 
scrolis, Sept. 23, 24, 25-28, 29, 30 
from 1-6 p.m. Oct.. 1, 2-5, 6, 7, 8 
from 1-9:30 p.m. Auspices: China 
Welfare Appeal. 153 E. 33d St. (bet. 
Lex. & 3d Avs.) 1st floor. 


“THE SOVIET UNION UNDER 
MALENKOVY,” will be topic’ of a 
talk by John G. Wright, staff 
writer of the Militant, Fri., Oct. 
2. 8 p.m., Militant Hall, 116 Uni- 
versity Pla.. nr. Union Sq. Ques- 
tions, discussion, refreshments. 
Ausp: Friday Night Socialist Forum 
of Socialist Workers Party. Ad- 
mission: 25c. 

MARCANTONIO. SPEAKS outdoors, 
6th Av. & Waverly, 8:20 p.m., in- 
doors Village ALP, 28 Greenwich 
Av., 9 p.m., Oct. 2. COME HEAR 
DYNAMIC CAMPAIGN 





HIS USTAL 
ANALYSIS, 
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Dr. DuBois, Philip Morrison, Bertha Reynolds, . 
Henry Pratt Fairchild at ASP rally Sunday 


Leading scholars and scientists will air their views on how 
to proceed “From Korean Truce to World Peace” at a mass 
meeting at Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, Sept. 27. The meet- 
ing is sponsored by the National Council] of the ASP. 

The speakers will be Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, historian and ex- 
pert on the problems of the colonial world; Prof. Philip Morvi- 
son, nuclear physicist; Bertha Capen Reynolds, former associate 
director of the Smith College School of Social Work, and Elliott 


Sullivan, screen actor and stage director. 
Fairchild, professor emeritus of sociology of New York Univ 
city, and chairman of the National Council, will preside. 


Prof. Henry Pratt 


Entertainment includes songs by Pete Seeger and Hope Foye. 
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Wall 
“Oh, a little slow. How’s busi- 
ness with you?” 


Street Journal 





40-80% SAVINGS ON BROADLOUOM 
CARPETS at our New York ware- 
house We feature all the most 
famous brands—imported and do- 
mestic. We also feature thOusancas 
of short roll sections—8 to 100 sq. 
yds, ea., 18, 15, 12 & 9 ft. seamless 
widths, Most everything perfect— 
some irregulars. RUGCRAFT CAR- 
PET WAREHOUSE, 123 W. 64th St. 
Open dally 9-6 thru Aug. Thurs, 
eve. & Sat. by appointment only. 





HI FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
sales, installation and _ service 
VECTOR LABS 
217 3rd Av. N. Y.C. 3. GR 3-7686 
FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low. Call Parklane Liquors, Inc. 
(formerly Alvin Udell), 26 E. 58th 
St.. PL 3-5160. Free deliveries any- 
where in New York City. 


PLANNING A 


VENETIAN BLINDS, 
radiator enclosures, 
GLASS TOPS, decorative window 
frames, storm and screen windows. 
John Koblick, 238 Reid Av., B’klyn, 
Glenmore 2-3024. 


vable pads, 
MIRRORS, 





DEMOCKATIO CULTURE IN) THE 
BEST TRADITION! Books and 
periodicals from all over the world 
at Brooklyn's BOOK WORLD, 714 
Flatbush Av., corner Parkside Av. 
BU 4-2764. Buses, subways nearby. 
Children’s Books. Studio Greeting 
Cards, Stationery, Records. Mail or- 
ders promptly filled. 


SERVICES 





Guardian Readers: IF YOU ARE 
THINKING ABOUT REMODELING 
YOUR BUR COAT or converting to 
a fur-lined coat, NOW is the time 
to do it. We also have good buvs 
in Fur Coats and Stoles at $% sav- 
ing prices. Come up and convince 
yourself. 

MAX KUPERMAN 

30 St. BR 9-3733 
BAKER INTERIOR DECORATORS, 
Specializing in upholstering, furni- 
ture finishing, slip covers, furniture 
polishing, home and office. Cus- 
tom made furniture. 305-A Halsey 
St., Bklyn. GL 5-0627. 


214 W. 





FREE LIFE 

SELLING, 

Fire, auto, 

placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 

19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36 MU 2-4120 


INSURANCE 
Personal 
theft, 


COUN- 
and business, 
etc., insurance 





MERCHANDISE 


FAMOUS MAKE STEAM-DRY IRON 
—Reg. $19.95, SPEC. $12.50. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13th 
& 14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour 
free parking.. 





LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
REAPERS. Good modern furniture 
at low markup Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 
TE 8-3222 





DISCOUNTS 
to National Guardian Readers 
ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
RADIOS, TV, ete. 
Trevor's, 836 Lexington Av. 
TE 8-0840 


SPECIAL 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKING 
Design, craftsmanship, dependabil- 
ity. Choice of woods & finishes, 
wrought iron, glass & marble. HI- 
FI radio cabinets to spec. Pictures 
(50% dis.) & frames. Free est. 
Beran-Orban, 2@ Astor Pl. OR 4- 
6123. Open 9-5. 


NOKMA CATERERS. NOW BOOK- 
ING FALL & WINTER AFFAIRS, 
Let us plan that very special occa- 
sion in temple, home or office any- 
where in the Metropolitan § area. 
Call ES 3-9490. 








COMING — 1953-4 
GUARDIAN HOLIDAY 
GREETING CARDS! 


y 
JIMMIE & SPIKE'S MOVING ané 
pick-up service, large and small 


jobs, city and country, short notice 
or plan ahead, occasional long dis- 
tance jobs accepted. UN 4-7707 


MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 


ENCEQ PIANG MOVERS. ~*~ Profit 
by my 20 years experience Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on any 


moving problem. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFTSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 
Carl BRODSKY dack 
Any kind of insurance, personal or 
business. Consult us—no  obliga- 
tion. 799 Broadway (cor. llth St.) 


GR 5-2826. 
ADVERTISING? Printing, Offset, 
Silk Screens, Signs, Copy, Art Work 
and Layout. Advertising Aveency 
Service at production prices. Adver- 
tising Techniques, MAin 2-3175. 
AR CONDITIONING, 
ALL SERVICE WORK, including in- 
stallations, repairs, overhauls 
filters. Call Bakur, STA-KOOL, 
MU 9-2651. 


MUSIC—Teacher 


and 
INC, 


fired by Bd of 


Ed. witchhunt. Teaching piano, all 
grades, other instruments. Bevin- 
ners. Home instruction. H. Danielo- 
witz, ST 4-8119. 


FOR RENT—FURNISHED 
KETIRED TEACHER has desirable 
room to rent, private entrance or 
her whole 3-rm. apt. for 


6 mo.. te 
” year.. Nr. Cent. Pk. W. Reasor 
MO 323-4770, write Bo 


sable. Call 

MG, 17 Murray St.. N. Y. C. 7. 
MODERN, LARGE, SUNNY kKOOM 
for woman, 165 E sist St Apt. 
4A. Call MU 5-8263 all week eve- 
nines, Sat. & Sun. all day 

CITY ISLAND (BRONN) the coun- 
try yet the city. 1 room, kitchen- 
ette, in private waterfront house 
overlooking garden and bay. Suit- 
able for 1 or 2.. Wanting reason- 
able winter rental. CI 8-1343. 


SEPTING ROOM, KITCHENETTE, 


dinette terrace. Share bathroom 
with one other person. Otherwise 
completely private. Call mornings 
WA 9-7428. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT—2 rooms 


and bath, light housekeeping. near 
subway. Reasonable. Box G-3, Guar- 
dian, 17 Murray St.. NYC 7 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 
LARGE, MODERN MANHATTAN 
apt to share with woman Own 
room. $45 month. Phone evenings 
SP 7-3318 


FLOOR, MODERN APT, 
with third girl aged 24-28. 313 
rooms. Riverside Drive. Reasonable. 
Call TO 2-7993 evenings, week-ends. 


GROUND 


CHEERFUL 2), ROOM APT. with 


congenial lady or couple. Con- 
venient Manhattan location. Rea- 
sonable. EN 2-5279, Box K, 17 Mur- 
a hs B FT. CT, 

ELDERLY WIDOW WILL SHARE 
comfortable apt with business 
woman, kitchen privileges Nice 
elevator house, convenient trans- 
portation. Reasonable Phone AC 


2-2378 mornings, evenings 


APT. WANTED 
YOUNG WOMAN WANTS to share 
apartment in Manhattan, reason- 
able. Box D, 17 Murray St.. NYC 7. 





ROOMS WANTED 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT urgently 


needs furnished room or will share 
apartment with congenial person. 
Quiet, cultured, good habits. Box S, 


17 Murray St., N. Y. C. 7. 





FOR SALE 





FINE ARTISTIC ENSEMBLE, Gate- 
leg table, 2 round benches, 2 chairs 
—perfect for dining alcove. Solid 


furniture, walnut finish, good con- 
dition. Reasonable. SH 3-2813. 
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“LILY-WHITE COURTS MUST GO" 





Flagg bucks Democratic bosses 
to win Brooklyn court primary 


The GUARDIAN last week 
reported that Lewis S. Flagg Jr. 
lost in the Democratic primary 
race for Municipal Judge in 
Brooklyn's Second District. 
Shortly before: press time the 
tide turned and Flagg won by 
138 votes. The editors are de- 
lighted to make the correction 
and report a happy ending, a 
s.gnificant advance im the fight 
jor Negro representation, 


N headquariers over the Baby 

Grand Cafe on Brooklyn’s 
Fulton St., Negro = attorney 
Lewis S. Flagg opened his fight 
under ae banner inscribed: 
“Lily-white courts must go.” 


With no machine backing, 
Flagg set out to win the Demo- 


cratic Party nomination for 
Municipal Court judge. The in- 
cumbent Benjamin Schor was 


backed by the Impellitteri Dem- 
ocrats* and the Liberal Party. 
«Schor was uncontested in the 
Liberal primaries.) Also in the 
running was another white at- 
torney, John J. Walsh, an in- 
dependent Democrat. The GOP 





LEWIS S. FLAGG Jr. 


The machine lost out 


nominated W. H. Staves. 
ALP put up no candidate. 


A BIG ISSUE: 


The 


The second dis- 


trict is overwhelmingly Demo- 
crat, so that the primary would 
very likely decide the election. 
There are 50,000 Democrats in 
the district divided into Negro, 
Irish, Jewish and Puerto Rican 
neighborhoods. 

Negro and white volunteers 
filled Flagg’s headquarters on 
Tuesday evenings for canvass- 
ing throughout the campaign. 
Flagg told them: “This issue is 
bigger than any one candidate 
and this movement will go on 
until the machine is licked.” 

All through the balloting the 
vote seesawed. Toward the end 
it seemed that Schor had nosed 
Flagg out. Then the final tally 
showed: Flagg, 4,503; Schor, 
4.365; Walsh, 2,339. 


“THE FOLKS RALLIED”: 
Flagg had won support not only 
in the Negro areas but in white 
neighborhoods as well. When 
word came to the headquarters, 
a campaign worker said: “We 
beat the machine.” Flagg said: 

“It looked doubtful but the 
folks have rallied around won- 
derfully—remarkably. It repre- 
sents the work of a_ united 
community. It’s a great victory. 
We have shown that we are 
a power in our town. We can 
make this community what we 
want it to be.” 


Priest ‘regrets’ 
charities split on 
hirth control 


ar wast. of top Roman Cath- 

olic authorities to work in 
any community organization 
allowing representation from 
the Planned Parenthood Assn. 
last week forced the resignation 
of eight groups from the 96- 
group Nassau County Council 
of Social Agencies. It also ran 
up against one priest who 
openly voiced his “regrets.” 

Planned parenthood commit- 
tees have been working, within 
state restrictions, to give birth- 
control information to those 
who need and want it. Careful 
to avoid stepping on toes, the 
committees have recommended 
only the rhythm method to 
those whose religion objects to 
other methods. That failed to 
appease high churchmen who 
continued to see heresy in 
planned parenthood. 


“1 AM EMBARRASSED”: When 
the Health & Welfare Council 
was formed, Catholic Charities 
demanded planned parenthood 
organizations be banned. When 
the council delayed action, 
Catholic Charities resigned. 





Labor scene 


(Continued from Page N.Y. 1) 


award would leave the Board 
of Estimate in the ticklish posi- 
tion of approving a tax boost 
or, if it vetoes the award, veto- 
ing a wage raise. The panel, it 
was understood, would not pre- 
sent its finding until after 
election day. 


Quickie teachers hired 
in ‘surprise’ shortage 


HE Board of 

which for a long 
been trying to break 
unions, last week found itself 
hit by a boomerang. The day 
after school opened, Tuesday, 
Sept. 15, assistant corporation 
counsel Saul Moskof?f (in charge 
of schoo] witch-hunts) tallied 
up the victims to date and said 
150 more teachers were under 
investigation. On Friday, Sept. 
18, the Board announced in 
surprised tones that of 1,100 
elementary school teachers ap- 
pointed during the summer, 200 
had failed to report for work. 
It left 6,500 pupils teacherless. 

The N.Y. Times_ reported 
officials “at a loss to explain 
the wholesale declination by 
the new teachers.” Newspaper 
editorials and cartoons traced 
it to low wages. None saw a 
connection with witch-hunts. 


HOW TO END IT: The Teach- 
ers Union pointed it out. Ina 
letter to-Supt. of Schools Dr. 
William Jansen, TU officials 
Abraham Lederman and Rose 
V. Russell said: 

“If you really want to end 
the shortage, you will reinstate 
the good teachers you have 


Education, 
time has 
teachers’ 


brutally and unjustly forced 
out of the profession and call 
a halt to the disastrous policy 


that has destroyed intellectu- 
al freedom in our schools and 
made them such an unattrac- 
tive place for teachers and 
students alike.” 

Dr. Jansen sent out an 
emergency call for men and 


women aged 19-55 with a bach- 
elor's degree and enough credits 
in education to pass muster. 
The Board gave them quick 
oral tests, put them to work 
next day with temporary licen- 
ses. TU officials commented: 
“Let us remind you, Dr. Jan- 
sen, that your inguisition was 
especially concentrated in Har- 
lem, Bedford-Stuyvesant and 
the southeast Bronx—commu- 
nities where poverty, racial 
discrimination, and the lang- 
uage difficulties of Puerto 
Rican children created special 
problems. You drove exception- 
ally successful teachers out of 
those areas, and now you are 
trying to replace them with 
untried, inexperienced, prob- 
ably unqualified newcomers.” 


Arma picks fight 
with engineers 

T CARLE PLACE, Nassau 

County, the Arma _ Corp. 
abruptly broke off talks with 
the Engineers of Arma, an in- 
dependent union that had 
scrupulously respected picket- 
lines set up by the CIO Intl. 
Union of Electrical Workers in 
their 9-week-old strike. 

The engineers not only failed 
to cross the lines but pitched 
in on the fight, detailing in a 
radio broadcast the ways in 
which the US. government 
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GUARDIAN on NIGHT—Thurs., Oct. 29 


new production of 


THE EMPEROR’ S CLOTHES” 


By George Tabori. 
Starring 


Greenwich Mews Theatre, 141 


Directed by 
Alice Childress and 


David Pressman. 
Howard Weirum. 


W. 13th St. 


Ali Seats — $2.25 


Call or write: 


17 Murray Street, New York 7 


GUARDIAN THEATRE PARTY 


WoO 4-3960 
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was subsidizing 
strike-breaking. 
urged listeners to protest the 
strike-breaking in letters to 
Defense Secy. Wilson. 

NEW UNITY: CIO News (9/7) 
summed up the significance of 
the Arma story: “For the first 
time in this country, white- 
collar engineers—as a group 
traditionally anti-union and 
separated from the mainstream 


the company’s 
Engineers 





of American labor—have pooled 
forces with shop workers to re- 
sist a bitter onslaught against 
unions by the Arma Corp., de- 
signer and manufacturer of 
secret electronic equipment for 
the armed forces.” 

Arma broke off negotiations 
with the engineers when the 
CIO electrical workers were re- 
ported on the verge of a set- 
tlement with the company on 
the key issue of seniority. 
When Arma’s vice-pres. Rich- 
ard Smyth, who early in the 
strike ran down pickets with 
his car, walked out on a con- 
ference with the engineers and 
federal mediators, CIO-IUE’s 
negotiator Joseph Molfetta an- 
nounced his union would stay 
out until the company settled 
with the engineers. 


N.Y. dockers ditched 
by new AFL union 


OSEPH P. RYAN returned to 

the waterfront last week 
after he and the Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s Assn. were formal- 
ly read out of the AFL in con- 
vention at St. Louis. The con- 
vention at the same time voted 
to charter a new union, the 


American Federation of Long- 
shoremen. 

Out-of-town leaders had al- 
ready endorsed the AFL-AFL. 
No organizing efforts were 
reported by the AFL in N.Y. 
New York longshoremen appar- 
ently were to be left to fight 
alone against gang bosses, cor- 
rupt politicians, the shippers 
(‘who now are stalling negotia- 
tions on a new contract) and 
a N.Y.-N.J. government com- 
mission that plans unprece- 
dented labor regimentation and 
a thorough union-busting cam- 
paign in the name of racket- 
busting. The new AFL-AFL, it 
was indicated, would cooperate 
fully with the bi-state com- 
mission. 


OUT TO LUNCH: Labor lead- 
ership was largely silent in face 
of the government’s Offensive. 
Labor leaders were up to their 
ears in politics but had so bar- 
gained away labor’s indepen- 
dent political strength that 
even in the campaign none of 
the old-line candidates—Dem., 
Rep. or Lib.—felt impelled to 
take a stand against license 
tags on the waterfront, union- 
busting in transit or at Arma, 
or witch-hunting in schools. 


prize netevall 


Note the graceful lines 
and the pleasing light- 
ness in appearance of 
this chair in black 
wrought iron. The re 
versible seats & backe ©. 
are filled with 4” latex > 
foam rubber. Covers © 
” have concealed zippers 
for easy replacement : 
or removal for clean- 2% 
ing. Decorator tweed §4 
or textured solids in =} 
choice of 10 colors $5 i 
additional. 
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FATHER BERMINGHAM 
Relations were cordial 


One of the best organized of 
all agencies, their going would 
hurt collective fund-raising. 

Last week when the dictum 
reached Nassau County and 
eight Catholic organizations 
withdrew, Rev. Charles E. Ber- 
mingham, family case-work di- 
rector for Catholic Charities 
and pres. of the county Mental 
Health Assn., plainly thought 
it a mistake but went along. 
He said: 

“We were told by our au- 
thorities that to be consistent 
we would have to resign, too. 
We have done so very regret- 
fully. I wish to say that our 
relations with both the council 
and the Planned Parenthood 
Assn. have been cordial. There 
has been no friction and I am 
embarrassed because of our fine 
association with the council.” 

A Council spokesman said: 
“It is difficult to understand 
why religion should interfere 
with social work.” 


RESORTS 








— Interracial — 
FOR A RESTFUL 
INDIAN SUMMER VACATION 


Come to Ridgefield Resort with its 


beoutiful countryside, famous food 
and occommodations, restful  at- 
mosphere. 


For porties, 
Six OF more. 


clubs ond groups of 
Write for our special 
week-end outing rates. 


Write or phone for reserv. 
New YVerk City Office: 

86 Sth Av... Km. 801. AL 5-6268 

or call Ridgefield (Conn.) 6-6548 


OPEN ALL YEAR AROUND 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N. Jd. TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, Interracial camp 
Enjoy the beautiful Indion Summer 
OPEN EVERY WEEK-END” 
Organized programs & activities 
Sports @ Folk Tancing e Fun 
ANNUAL REUNION DANCE 
SAT., OCTOBER 3 
Send your reservations now 

















MOVING © STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


13 E. ith St. GR 7-2457 


near 3rd Av. 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 
eee EEE 


Different, But Homelike 
Shashtik, Beef Stroganoff, 
Potato Pancakes & other tasty 
Kussian & American Dishes 


ALEX'S 
69 W. 10th St. (at 6th Av.) 
DINNER $1.25 - $1.60 
Open 12:30-11 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 
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First Runs 
MARTIN LU@SHER, Louis de Roche- 


mont's 16th Century religious 
film based on the life of Martin 
Luther and his break with the 
Roman Catholic Church. Guild 
Theater, 33 W. 50th St. 


BEGGAR'S OPERA, John Gay’s gay 


18th-century opera, with Laur- 
ence Olivier singing. Baronet, 
3d at 59th. 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY—Based 
on James Jones book on brutality 
of army life, this one is no en- 
couragement to enlistment. Capi- 
tol, B'way & 5lst St. 


STALAG 17—Astor, B’way & 45th. 

JULIUS CAESAR — Shakespeare 
makes the big screen. Booth 
Theatre, 45th St., W. of B'way. 
Reserved seats. 

VASILIT'S RETURN — (Russ.), di- 


rected by the late V. Pudovkin. 
Stanley, 7th Av. nr. 42d St. Cont. 
from Sept. 26. 


‘Special 
CLUB CINEMA, 6th Av. bet. 9-10 
Sts. Fri. & Sun.: 1 show 9:15 


p.m.; Sat., 2 shows beginning at 


9 p.m. Odets’ Golden Boy, Sept. 
25-27. 
THALIA INTL. FILM FESTIVAL, 


95th & B'way. AC 2-3370. 

Monsieur Vincent (Fr., Fresnay) & 
Paris 1900, Sat., Sept. 26.. 

2 by Cocteau: Blood of a Poet & 
Queen's Lover (Marais-Darrieux), 
Sun,, Sept. 27. 

Koenigswalzer (Austrian 
& Sherlock Holmes 
edy). Mon., Sept. 28. 

The White Line (It., Venice prize) 
& Maupassant’s Angel and Sin- 
ner, Tues., Sept. 29. 

Oh Amelia (Fr. 
(Fr., Jouvet), 

Road to Life 


musical) 
(Ger. com- 


frace) 
Wed., 


& Miquette 

Sept. 30. 

(Russ.) based on 
Makarenko story of wild boys 
who find new life & Charile 
Chaplin Festival, Thurs., Oct. 1. 

Women Without Names (Fr.) Venice 
award with Simon, Rosay, Cor- 
tesa & The Damned (Fr., Cannes 
award), Fri., Oct. 2, 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 W. 
53d St. 3 & 5:30 pm. daily. 
David Golder (1931), Julien Divi- 
vier, dir.. with Harry Baur. Sept. 

28-Oct. 4. 


Manhattan 


AMERICAN, 236 E. 3d St. 
Concert (Russ.), Oct, 1-2. 

ART, 36 E. 8th St. Bellissima (It.), 
thru Sept. 28; Strange Deception 
(It.) & Young Wives’ Tale, Sept. 
30-Oct. 6. 

BEACON, B’way & 74th. Bellissima 
({t.) & Stolen Identity, thru 
Sept. 26; Tonite at 8:30 & Penny 
Princess (both Br.), Oct. 27-29. 

BEVERLY, 3d Av. & 50th St. Death 
of a Salesman & Goodbye My 
Faney, thru Sept. 26; Snake Pit 
& To Have and Have Not, Sept. 
27-29. 

COLONY, 1519 2d Av. All Quiet on 
the Western Front & State Fair, 
Sept. 27-28. 

85TH ST. TRANSLUX, Madison & 
85th. American in Paris, Sept. 26: 
Limelight, Sept. 27; Anna, Sept. 
28; High Noon, Sept. 29. 

8TH ST. PLAYHOUSE, 52 W. 8th 
Gentie Gunman & Something 
Money Can’t Buy, Sept. 30-Oct. 3. 

5TH AV. PLAYHHOUSE, 5th Av. & 
12th St. Lavender Hill Mob (Br., 
Guinness) & Tight Little Island 
(Br.), Sept. 25-Oct. 1. 

55TH ST. PLAYHOUSE, 154 W. 55th. 
Encore & The Magic Box, Sept 
24-26; Brandy for the Parson & 
Curtain Up (both Br.), Sept. 27- 


Grand 


28; Night Is My Kingdom 
Venice prize), from Sept. 29, 

52D ST. TRANSLUX, Lexington & 
52d. Lili, cont. 

FINE ARTS, 58th bet. Park-Lexing- 
ton. The Cruel Sea, (Br. docum.— 
type from Monsarrat novel, cont.) 

GREENWICH, Greenwich Av. & 
12th St. Fanfan the Tulip & 
Landfall (Br.), thru Sept. 26; 
Quiet Man (Irish comedy) & One 
Touch of Venus, Sept. 27-29; Face 
to Face & Under the Red Sea, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3. 

HEIGHTS, 150 Wadsworth Av. Two 
Cents Worth of Hope (It.) & Cur- 
tain Up (Br.), Sept. 23-29; Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra & Seventh 
Veil, Sept. 30-Oct. 3. 

MIDTOWN, B’way & 100th. Bellis- 
sima & Woman in Green (Br.), 
thru Sept. 29. 

NOKMANDIE, 110 W. 57th. The Vil- 
lage (Swiss), story of refugee 
children, cont. 

PARIs, 4 W. 58th St. Captain’s Par- 
adise (Br., Guinness), opens Sept. 
28. 

PLAZA, 58th & Madison. President’s 
Lady, Sept. 28-30; Band Wagon, 
Oct. 1-4. 

72D ST. TRANSLUX, 346 E. 72d. 
Time, Gentlemen, Please (Abbey 
players comedy), cont. 

68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE, 1164 3d Av. 
Face to Face (Br., J. Mason) & 
Under the Red Sea (docum.), 
thru Sept. 29; Gentle Gunman & 
Something Money Can't Buy 
(both Br.), Sept. 30-Oct. 6. 

SYMPHONY, B'way & 95th St. 
Salome & Glass Wall, thru Sept. 
29. 

WAVERLY, 6th Av. at 3d St. Salome 
& Glass Wall (deportation chase), 


(Fr., 


thru Sept. 26; Fanfan the Tulip 
& 13th Letter, Sept. 29-30: Face 
to Face & Under the Red Sea, 
Oct. 1-3. 

WORLD, 153 w 49th. Rome 
Eleven O'Clock (It.), cont. 

YORKTOWN, B'way & 89th. Face 
to Face & Under the Ked Sea, 


thru Sept. 29. 


Bronx 
ASCOT, 2313 Gr. Concourse. Bellis- 
sima & Miss Robin Hood (Br... M. 


Rutherford), from Sept. 26, 





Selected public interest pro- 
grams on station WNYC this 
week include: 


SAT., SEPT. 26—Music for young 
listeners series designed to ac- 
quaint young children with fine 


music. Weekly at 11 am. 

SUN., SEPT. 27—Lion Bites Man, 
anthropological study of primi- 
tive law practice in the Ba-Ila 
tribe of Northern Rhodesia. Ways 
of Mankind series, 1 p.m. 
Understanding Shakespeare, dis- 
cussed by Theresa Helburn, The- 
atre Seminar series, 3 p.m. 


WED., SEPT. 30—You Can Avoid 
Colds, Dr. Theresa Scanion, N.Y. 
Hospitai. You and Your Health 
series, 10:30 a.m. 


THURS,, OCT. 1—Arthritis, Dr. Otto 
Steinbrocker. You and Your 
Health series, 10:30 am. 

The Stamp Act Congress—Federal 
Hall, Historic Heritage of N.Y. 
series, 6:30 p.m. 

SAT., OCT. 3—Marius, full-length 
dramatization of Pagnol’s play in 
French, 2 p.m. 

Peru and Botivia, United Nations 
radio in Latin America, 8:30 p.m. 








Howard Fast 
“Literature and 
Reality” 








Lorraine Hans- 
berry Nemiroff 
“Literature of the 
Negro People” 


REGISTER NOW! 


For a 10th Anniversary Fall Term Course at the 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


@ Expanded cultural program. 

@ Many New Courses added. 

CLASSES BEGIN OCT. 5. 
Jefferson School of Social Science, 575 6th Av. (cor. 16 St.) WA 9-1600 








Morris Schappes 
“History of the 
Jews in the U.S.” 


Get catalogs now. 








SPAS 


MARTHA SCHLAMME 
At Town Hall, Oct. [0 


The popular folk artist Martha 
Schlamme will present a new 
program of “Songs of Many 
Lands” at Town Hall, Saturday 
evening, Oct. 10. There will be 
songs from France, Indonesia, 
Spain, Austria, Israel, Norway, 
Germany, in addition to a Yid- 
disk group. Highlights will be 
the first performance in the 
U.S. of a group of Scottish 
songs and several Negro spirit- 
uals arranged by Lawrence 
Brown. Tanya Gould will be at 
the piano. Tickets are now on 
sale at the Town Hall Box 
Office, 123 W. 43d St. Last year’s 
concert was sold out early. 
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MASS RALLY 
against 
Walter-McCarran Law 
Speakers: 

® Cedric Belfrage 

® Prof. Louise Pettibone Smith 
s 

o 





- 


Frank Serri 
Joseph Navarro, chairman 





SUN., SEPT. 27—2 P.M. 
Hotel Diplomat, 108 W. 43d St. 
ADMISSION: 500 
Sponsored by: 
Non-Partisan Comm. Against 
Walter-McCarran Law 
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OF DANCE & MUSIC, Ine. 
Director: Kitta Brown 
REGISTRATION 
Sept. 26 in Manhattan 
853 B'’way (14 St.) in New York 
601 Eastern P’kway in Brooklyn 
SL 6-4994 
Modern, Ballet, Dalcroze; 
Violin, Piano. 

Classes also in 
Fresh Meadows, Queens 
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Films 
MUSEUM OF CITY OF ON. Y,, 
5th Av. & 103d St. Free. Sat., 
Sept. 26, at 1l am. & 3 pm. 


Our America (U.S. industry and 
Production) & Precisely Soe (de- 
velopment of accurate measure- 
ments). 

B’KLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, 
Park Pl. & B’kKlyn Av. Free. 

Sat., Sept. 26, 11 am., Who’s Who 
in the Bronz Zoo & Children of 
Holland; 2 pm. Children of 
Switzerland & Chinese’ Fire- 
crackers; 4 p.m., Newspaper Story. 

Tues., Sept. 29, 4:30 p.m. The 
Work of Running Water. 

Wed., Sept. 30, 3:45 p.m., The Ama- 
zon Awakens. 

N. YY. BOTANICAL GARDEN, Bronx 


Park, N. Y. Letters from. Hawallt 
& Okiko .O Hawalt (two sound 
motion pictures in color), Sat., 


Oct. 3, 3:30 p.m., Museum Build- 
ing. Free. 





Miscellaneous 
ROLLER SKATING, 


Wollman Park 
rink, Central Park. OUTDOOR 
FIBRE-WHEEL ROLLER SKAT- 
ING. Daily. 10c. 

WINGED SKATES DERBY COM- 
PETITION: for boys and girls un- 
der 17. Apply at local playground 
for entry blanks. 


AUTOMOBILE EXHIBITION, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53d St. 
TEN AUTOMOBILES, of postwar 
design from ~ England, France, 
Italy, Germany and the U.S. 
Museum Garden. Hours: week- 
days 12-7 p.m., Sundays 1-7 p.m. 
Adults 60c, children 20c. . 

B’KLYN CHILDREN'S MUSEUM, 
Park Pl. & B’klyn Av. Free. Sat., 


Sept. 26. SCIENCE DEMONST,., 
Heat and Fire, 2:30 pm.; CUL- 
TURAL HISTORY DEMONST., 


Westward Americans, 3:30 p.m. 





Where to Go 





THE WORLD OF SHOLOM ALEI- 


CHEM—Barbizon-Plaza Theater, 
58th St. & 6th Av. Stories by 
Sholem Aleichem and _ Isidore 


Peretz, dramatized in English by 
Arnold Perl. Cast includes Mor- 
ris Carnovsky, Howard Da Silva 
(director), Ruby Dee, Jack Gil- 
ford, Will Lee. Gil Green and 
Sarah Cunningham. Eves. 8:30 
p.m. Mats. Sat. and Sun. at 2:30 
p.m. Box oftice open 1-9 daily. 
CO 5-7845. 

MUSEUM OF 
W. 53d St. Hours 
p.m. Sun. 1-7 p.m, 
children 20c. Jacques 
prints, posters and book 
trations, mostly in color. 
torium = gallery. 

LETTER TO A GEORGIA MOTHER, 
excellent documentary film ex- 
poses the growing exploitation of 
migrant labor. Added attraction: 
Nicky Gordon, young’ teen-age 
singer of folksongs and ballads. 
Refreshment and dancing until 
2 pm. Sponsored by the York- 
ville Compass Club Yorkville 
Temple, 157 E. 86th St. Fri., Sept. 
25, 8:30 p.m. One Showing only. 


MODERN ART, It 
Weekdays, 12-7 
Adults 60c, 
Villon 
illus- 
Audi- 





METROPOLITAN 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Pre-School & Preparatory Dept. 
INSTRUCTION IN 
Strings 
Brasses Guitar 
Harmony Mandolin Accordion 
Dance Composition 
Jazz-Popular-Improvisation 
Instruction in Spanish Available 
(Send for Catalogue) 
18 W. 74th St. TR 3-2761 


Piano Voice Theory 


Woodwinds 











OPENING SEPT. 29 


A Play for Our Time! 


*currently presents 





THE REPERTORY 
at the Davenport Theatre 


MOTHER RIBA 


A new play by David Berg 
Directed by Herb Tank 


DAVENPORT THEATRE, 138 E. 27th St. 
For reservations & bookings call MU 4-8864. Box office: MU 5-2160 











Songs of Many 
Lands 


A new program 





International Folkways presents 


MARTHA SCHLAMME 


TOWN HALL, W. 43d St. 
SAT., OCT. 10—8:30 P.M. 


$4.80, $3.60, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
at Box 








MOTHER RIBA, a new play by 
David Berg, directed by Herb 
Tank. “The story of an ordinary 
woman whose deep hatred of war 
brings her out of the kitchen 
into the world.” Davenport Reper- 
tory Theater, 138 E. 27th St. 
Tues. thru Sat.. 8:30 pm. Free. 
Opens Tues., Sept. 29. 

PATIENCE, Gilbert &, Sallivac 
comic opera, Comic Opera Guild 
at McBurney Theatre, 215 W. 23d 


St. Fri. & Sun. eves., 8:30, Sept. 
25 & 27, Oct. 2 & 4. $1.80. PL 
71-6300. 


The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 








Peace Is In 
The Balance 


Make YOUR Voice 
Heard in the 
UN Debate. 


Come to the 


Peace Rally 


at CARNEGIE HALL 
154 W. 57th St. 
SUN. EVE., SEPT. 27 


Promptly at 8 pm. 


“Seek peace and 


pursue it.” 
—Psalm 34:14 


Speakers: 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
Prof. Henry P. Fairchild 
Prof. Philip Morrison 
Bertha Reynolds 
Elfiot Sullivan 


Entertainment: 


Pete Seeger, Hope Foye 


Tickets: $1.50 & $1 (tax inc.) 


Auspices: Natl. Counoil of ASP 
35 W. 64th St, SU 37-4677 














| ge 
SEPT. 25-27: “GOLDEN BOY” 
Barbara Stanwyck and William 
Holden in Clifford Odets’ tender 
story of a young violinist who 
seeks to get to the top the fast 
way, with boxing gloves 
OCT, 2-4: “ANGEL & SINNER” 
1 Showing 9:15 p.m. Fri. & Sun, 
2 Showings on Sat. begin. 9 p.m. 
Members, $1; Non-Members $1.25 
430 6th Av. 


CLUB CINEMA we. oth st. 
Ries 
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Rosenberg parley set 
for Chicago Oct. 10 


7° plan for “a new dedication to jus- 
tice,” the Natl. Comm. to Secure 
Justice in the Rosenberg Case last week 
annuonced a national conference to be 
held in Chicago’s Fine Arts Bldg. at 
410 S. Michigan Av. The conference call, 
addressed “to all men and women and 
groups of good will,” emphasized that 
“it is not too late for justice to be done 
for Morton Sobell’”’ who is now serving 
a 30-year sentence in the federal prison 
on Alcatraz Island: 
“We call upon our fellow citizens to 
strive to right the wrong that has 
been done. Those who understand 





5 named to trust fund 
for 2 Rosenberg children 
“A ROSENBERG Children’s Trust Fund 
has been established to provide for 
the support, education and upbringing 
of the two sons of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg— Michael Allen, 10, and Rob- 
ert Harry, 6. The announcement was 
made Sept. 21 by Emanuel H. Bloch, 


attorney for the Rosenbergs, designated 
by them as guardian for the children. 
members of 


The five the board of 


ar 





SHIRLEY GRAHAM 


The legacy was life 


trustees, all of whom have agreed to 
serve without fee or compensation, are: 

Shirley Graham, author of several 
works of biography and fiction, and 
wife of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois; Prof. Mal- 
colm Sharp, of the University of 
Chicago Law School, who was associ- 
ated with Bloch in the last months of 
the Rosenberg defense; Yuri Subl, 
author (One Foot in America) and 
poet; James Aronson, executive editor 
of NATIONAL GUARDIAN; and 
ney Bloch 

All contributions should be 
the Rosenberg Children’s Trust 
Emanuel H. Bloch, trustee, 401 
way, N. Y.C. 13, N.Y. 
, an 


alvor- 


sent to 
Fund, 
Broad- 


_ 





that Morton Sobell was convicted 
under the most dubious circumstan- 
ces and upon the most questionable 
kind of evidence must work to secure 
a review of his case and a new trial.” 
SOBELL FIGHT: 6,000 persons gath- 
ered Sept. 16 in the stadium on Ran- 
dall’s Island, to step off a nationwide 
movement to win justice for Morton 
Sobell and to broadcast to the world 
the truth about the Rosenberg Case. 
The rally pledged also to secure the 
future of the Rosenberg children. 


Mrs. Helen Sobell read a letter from 


in Alcatraz prison, San Francisco Bay, 
in which he said he had hoped his 
children, Mark, 4, and Sydney, 13, would 
“grow up in a world at peace, in a land 
without fear, hysteria or discrimina- 
tion.” He said he was not 
... brave, or heroic, but with every 
barb they aim at me I can feel my 
inner strength grow. ... Even with 
my limited means of information I 
fee] through your letters the sea of 
human energy which swells around 
us, which holds us up and does not 
Jet us fall to destruction. 


Mrs. Emily Alman, exec. secy. of the 
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New York Committee to Secure Justice 
in the Rosenberg Case, retold the Sobell 
story (GUARDIAN, 8/17), adding that 
“we shall return to the courts” to get 
him out of Alcatraz and to the East 
Coast pending the result of a legal 


appeal. 
THE PRESS 


Another editor 
held for deportation 


N Monday last week the Dept. of 


Justice took another notch in its 
attempted strangulation of the U.S. 
progressive press with the arrest of 


Boris Sklar, member of the editorial 
staff of Russky Golos, an independent 
Russian-language newspaper published 
in New York. Sklar was taken to Ellis 
Island and denied bail pending depor- 
tation proceedings for alleged Commu- 
nist Party activities. The 68-year-old 
editor has been in this country since 


1913. and is internationally known 
under the pen-name Borisoff. 
His fellow-editors of Russky Golos 


called the arrest “a dangerous violation 
of freedom of the press,’ announced 
an immediate fight to obtain Sklar’s re- 
Jease on bail. (GUARDIAN’s own Brit- 
ish-born editor Cedric Belfrage was 
held on Ellis Island for 30 days earlier 
this year before court action won his 
freedom under $5,000 bail.) 


P.CKING THEM OFF: The arrest of 
Sklar brings to 14 the number of pro- 
gressive editors now under deportation 
or denaturalization proceedings. The 
others are Al Richmond of the West 
Coast Daily Peoples World; John Steu- 
ben of the monthly March ef Labor; 
Pau) Novik, Paul Juditch and Moses 
Resnikoff of the Jewish Morning Frei- 
heit; Tony Minerich of the Croatian 
Narodni Giasnik; Vincent Andrulis and 
Leon Prusikis of the Lithuanian Daily 
Vilnis; Michael Nukk of the Esthonian 
Vuf Ulm; George Witkovich of a 
Slovene daily paper; Knut Heikinen of 
the Finnish Tyomies Eteenpain; and 
Diamond Kim of the West Coast 
Korean Independence. A}! but Be)frage 
are being defended by the American 
Comm. for Protection of Foreign Born. 


THE LAW 


“Subversive lawyers 
answer Brownell 


HE Nat) Lawyers Guild Sept. 16 made 

the following three-point challenge 
to U.S. Atty. Gen. Brownell’s threat, 
before the American Bar Assn. conven- 
tion in Boston (GUARDIAN, 9/7), to put 
the NLG on his “subversive” list: 

@ The Guild does not come within 
the scope of Exec. Order 10450 | which 
Jaid the basis for listing certain per- 
sons—and, Jater, organizations—as 
“subversive’|; is not “communist, 

or communist 
independent 


communist-dominated 
but 


comtrolied.” “an 








Drawing by Dyad, London 

“Sure, Buddy—turn right at the Statue 

ef Liberty, thru the Security Office, 

past the Un-American Institute, thru 

the Public Screening Centre, and Wool- 
worth’s is on the left.” 


assn. of attorneys dedicated to the 
welfare of the American people and 
bar and to the American traditions 
of freedom, democratic government 
and justice and equality for all.” 

@ The Atty. Gen. under Exec. 
a 10450 is empowered to evaluate 
whether opinions held by organiza- 
tions are “totalitarian, fascist, com- 
munist or subversive”; but “under our 
Constitution, as the Supreme Court 
has said, ‘no official, high or petty, 
can proscribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or 
other matters of opinion.” The list- 
ing therefore is unconstitutional. 

e@ The Guild “for nearly 17 years 
. . . has stood among those in the 
forefront of the defense of the eco- 
nomic, social, political and civil rights 
of the American people... . Ii intends 
to continue upon this course in the 
belief that in so doing it is further- 
ing the best traditions of the Bar.” 





THOMAS I. EMERSON 
Silence was out 


NLG vice-pres. Thomas I. Emerson, 
Yale Law Schoo] professor, told an 
Emergency Civil Liberties Comm. gath- 
ering in New York Jast week that 
Brownell’s action 

“ .. is a basic challenge to the whole 

right of association in this country. 

Our legal and political principles of 

the democratic process have been 

undermined. . . . The use of hysteria 
has been to such politica] advantage 
that it won’t be readily abandoned.” 


World lawyers fight for 
“respect of rule of law" 


N Initiating Committee for an Intl. 
Conference of Lawyers for Defense 
of Democratic Liberties has called on 
lawyers of the whole world to convene 
jin Brussels, Belgium, Noy. 12-15 
— to ,unite in resisting arbitrary 
methods, lack of respect for human 
dignity, discrimination against indi- 
viduals or peoples, and ito make 
common cause in establishment of 
those legal principles which are of 
universal validity today. 
At an Intl. Assn. of Democratic Law- 
yers counci] meeting to urge participa- 





Berebuchen 
“.. They [the Communists] 
said, for instance, that the answer 
to the whole Jewish problem was 
berebuchen, which was an estab- 
lishment they had set up some- 

where along there s 

—Oficial U.S. Govt. Printing Office 
text of Robert Rossen’s testimony 
before the Velde Committee, May 
%, p. 1468. 

The above is a sample of the 
countless errors in the printed Velde 
Committee reports resulting from 
sheer ignorance of geography, spell- 
ing, grammar and the political and 
general facts of life. 

No prize is offered for elucidation 
of what Rossen really said, which 
came cut as “berebuchen.”’* 

A prize of a case of berebuchen, 
with free opener, is offered to any 
reader who can explain why the 
American people as voters send such 
sub-brains to Congress and why as 
taxpayers they consent to. their 
money being spent on printing such 
gibberish by the mile. 





* Birobidjan, 











The President at work 


A renowned fortune teller has been 
dropping in at the White House during 


the spring and summer, carrying her 
crystal ball. She is vivacious Jeanne 
Dixon, who foretold the Korean truce 


forecast that Native Dancer would place 
in but not win the Kentucky Derby and. 
for 10 years, has been telling the ‘future 
for Mamie Eisenhower . Furthermore. 
she has done some _ crystal-ball gazing 
for the President, himself. 

. She has amazed the President by 
jeading hie golf scores in the crystal- 
ball . As for the future, she declared 
firmly: “Beware of Russia in 1964.” 

—Drew Pearson column, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 8/28. 
. 

President Eisenhower has enjoyed his 
Colorado vacation sO much that he plans 
to spend as much time as possible away 
from Washington between now and the 


first of the year - [He] has several 
important trips scheduled for the fall, 
and between these trips he hopes tc 


divide his time between Washington and 
Augusta....He has frequently com- 
plained to intimates that the red tape 
surrounding the job of being President 
was sO burdensome that he never had 
time to think. 

—Drew Pearson column, 9/12. 











tion in the November conference, 
British barrister D. N. Pritt Q.C. 
pointed to “the rapid degeneration of 
the respect of certain governments for 
the rule of law.” Some of the attacks 
on lawyers fighting to uphold demo- 
eratic liberties, listed, in the August 
JADL Bulletin, were: 

IRAQ: 180 lawyers arrested since 
Nov., 1952; two Jawyers were among 
15 political detainees shot dead by 
police in Bagdad June 18 during a 
iransfer to another prison; Bagdad 
lawyers held 24-hour strike in protest. 

SYRIA: 107 Damascus lawyers 
protested to the Presiden‘ against the 
five-months detent or 11 lawyers, 
without charge or right of defense. 

EGYPT: Yousef Helmi, advocate 
of the Court of Cassation of Egypt, is 
among scores of prominent Egyptians 
jailed without charge by the Naguib 
government; 42 persons charged with 
“subversive activities” will be tried in 
camera by a court-martial presided 
over by a colonel. The Procureur 
General has decided that “commu- 
Hism is not a ‘political’ offense but 
a rime against society.” 

FIGHTING BACK: In Thailand, a 
group of eight lawyers have undertaken 
the defense of 42 well-known trade 
union and peace Jeaders charged with 
“conspiring to overthrow the govern- 
ment in order toe install a government 
of peoples’ democracy.” In Argentina 
a barristers’ council has been set up, 
headed by Buenos Aires Law Faculty 
prof. C. Fonian Balestra, “to affirm the 
necessity for principles of International 





Law, and fundamentally of the UN 
eS 
Carrefour, Paris 
MISS EUROPE, 1953 
“Have the Americans offered her an 


economic aid program?” 


Charter .. . to take a stand in each 
case of a violation of these principles.” 
In Bhopal, India, almost the entire Bar 
has associated itself with a defense 
committee for two. members of the 
peace movement, arrested under the 
Preventive Detention Act. The German 
Assn. of Democratic Lawyers sent a 
telegram of protest and solidarity to 
French lawyers following the _ police 
attack on July 14 demonsirators, m 
which one French and six Algerian 
workers were killed. While Belgian law- 
yers continue preparations for a ‘“coun- 
ter-trial” in the Rosenberg Case before 
an international tribunal, French law- 
yers are preparing a book on the case; 
the JADL “envisages a legal study for 
the use of the entire movement for 
their vindication, {which] lawyers of 
every opinion throughout the world 
demand.” 
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Howard Fast’s finest talents tell 


anew the tragic story 


By John T. McManus 


OWARD FAST stands virtu- 

ally alone-among American 
authors for the sheer force and 
timeliness of his writing on 
the most vital themes for those 
seeking to construct a genuine 
democracy in the United States 

His newest work is perh 

the finest example of what 1 
mean. It is a most extraordin- 
ary treatment of the last hours 
of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti in August of 1927; and 
although no mention is made 
of any possible later-day simi- 
larity, hardly any reader can 
fail to relate its circumstances 
to the tragedy of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg in June, 1953. 
Nor can any reader knowing 
of the Rosenberg Case fail to 
scent frame-up after reading 
the facts of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
Case as Fast presents them. 


LIVING HiSTORY: The Pas- 
sion of Sacco and Vanzetti is 
presented with Fast’s special 
talent for vitalizing history. 
The last 18 hours of the two 
New England radicals, framed 
for a payroll holdup and mur- 
der in 1920 and held in jail 
for seven years until executed, 
become the focal point of a 
retelling of their whole story— 
of the world unrest surround- 
ing their case, the final efforts 
to save their lives, the callous 
smugness of authority from the 
President down, and the incan- 
descent forbearance and great- 
ness of the two simple workmen 
chosen to die as a deterrent to 
radicalism in the Twenties. 

The story is told with great 
beauty of writing, an intimate 
understanding of the men and 
their cause, and a passion and 
vehemence not only warranted 
but necessary in the re-telling 
of a political frame-up. 


APPALLING FACTS: Told al- 
most as fiction, with few names 
used other than those of the 
victims and their families, it 
nevertheless gives new genera- 
tions the true story of how a 
New England judge sentenced 
“two anarchistic bastards” (as 
he called them) to death on 





NICOLA SACCO 
There was a parallel... 


trumped-up evidence, against 
absolute proof of their inno- 
cence; how the sentence was 
affirmed by the Governor of 
Massachusetts and the presi- 
dent of New England’s most 
vaunted university as head of 
a commission to investigate the 
case; how a law professor in 
the same university challenged 
his president and the author- 
ities; how a great New York 
newspaper columnist and a 
world-famous woman poet 
fought for clemency; and final- 
ly how a New England-born 


U.S. President washed his 
hands of the case despite 
world-wide appeals for mercy. 


But transcending even the 
beauty and passion of Fast’s 
presentation is its re-telling of 
the appalling and -oft-over- 
looked facts of the frame-up. 
Both men were proved by the 
most reliable of the witnesses 
in the case to have been in 
other cities when the holdup 
and murder took place; and a 
young Portuguese who con- 
fessed to participation twice 
sought to attest their innocence 


and died rejecting his priest 
because his story was not 
believed. 


THOSE WHO FOUGHT: As in 
every such work of Howard 
Fast, the facts reflect the most 
painstaking research and are 
incontestably accurate. The fic- 
tionized portions serve princi- 





man Bethune. 


to $10.00 for only $1.64. 
ACT NOW! 





Good News for Guardian Readers 


IBERTY BOOK CLUB, by special arrangement with 
the Publishers, has secured a limited number of 
THE SCALPEL, THE SWORD to meet the increas- 
ing demand for this excellent biography of Dr. Nor- 


THE SCALPEL, THE SWORD sells for $5.00. It will 
be mailed to you FREE on joining or for enrolling 
ONE member in Liberty Book Club. Check below one 
other book. You receive both books, values from $8.00 


Fill out and mail coupon TODAY! 


of Sacco and Vanzetti = 






BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI 
-.. with two in our day 


pally to drive the faets home 
with the greatest persuasion. 


For those reading the book 
without a ready reference at 
hand for the historic names 
involved in the case, the con- 
victing judge was Webster 
Thayer, the Massachusetts gov- 
ernor was Alvin T. Fuller, the 
Harvard president who con- 
doned the conviction was A. 
Lawrence Lowell, the newspa- 
per columnist who fought so 
hard for their lives was Hey- 
wood Broun, the poetess Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, the law 
professor who challenged the 
evidence, the conviction and 
the affirmation by his univer- 
sity president was Felix Frank- 
furter. The U.S. President who 
denied clemency was Calvin 
Coolidge. 


FOR THESE TIMES: Ametci- 


PUBLICATIONS 





IMPORTED = 800KS and 
PERIODICALS 
JUST ARKIVED! 

THE STORY OF 
ZOYA & SHURA 
(In English) 

L. Kosmodemvanskava 
The true and i ispiring story of 
the two celebrated youthful 
heroes of the Soviet Union told 

by their mother. 
Hilus.—Welt Bound—2x%6 pp.—él 
° 
FE. KAZAKEVICH 
SPRING ON THE ODER 
Stirring war novel. Awardea 
Highest Literary Prize, 1949 
350) pp.—Ft.5e 
New shipment of 
Recordings. We ship to ali parts 
of U.S., So. America & Canada 
1953-54 Subs Open for All soviet 
Newspapers and Periodicats, 


latest Soviet 


Ask for complete catatoe E-52 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK COKP. 
55 W. 56th St. N,V. 19) MU 88-2660 
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‘Lift Every Voice’ — and sing 
For those with a wiil to sing for peace and decency, Lift Every 

Voice, People’s Artists’ Second People’s Songbook published 
this month, provides an exciting collection of words and music. 
Edited by Irwin Silber and beautifully illustrated by Jim Lee, 
songs in the collection range from “Riflemen of Bennington” 
(sung by American soldiers in the Revolutionary War) to “The 
Lighthouse” (a new song from China). 

The book includes moving ballads like “Michael” and the 
Irish anti-war “Johnny I Hardly Knew You,” as well as less 
well-known original lymcs and translations like the Spanish 
Civil War-song “Venga Jaleo”; the German folk song of the 
Reformation “Die Gedanken sind frei”; the Italian “Partisan 
Song”; the Puerto Rican national song “La Borinquena”; and 
“Ariran,” written during the Korean freedom struggle against 
the Japanese. Many of the songs of the underground railroad 
(‘Follow the Drinking Gourd”) and labor songs (“Bread and 
Roses” and “Joe Hill”) have played their part in history. 

Especially noteworthy are the introductory paragraphs on 
the origin of the songs, which are in themselves a brief history 
of the fight for a better life-——Ione Kramer. 
LIFT EVERY VOICE, the Second People’s Songbook. 

799 Broadway, N. Y. C. 96 pp. $1.25. 

1. J 


People’s Artists, Ine., 








ca’s topmost writer in the fight 
for human decency has written 
an incomparable document. 
You can read it again 4 
again, and be more emotionally 
moved, more convinced each 
time. 

It is the “must” book of these 
times, for every individual you 
can reach with it. 


THE PASSION OF SACCO 
AND VANZETTI, A New 
England Legend. 254 pp., $3. 
Blue Heron Press, 47 W. 63 St., 


IT CAN‘T HAPPEN HERE, YET— 
BUT IT CAN HAPPEN THERE! 


Don’t Let Dulles & Browneil 
hand over 


DAVID HYUN 


to the bloody hands of 
SYNGMAN RHEE to do what 
they don’t dare! 


David Hyun, architect, father 





N.Y.C. 23. of two sons, proud progres- 
oe ies sive, WILL BE SENT TO 
PUBLICATIONS HIS DEATH unless you... 


Brownell to 


1. Urge Atty. Gen 


| EARN HOLIDAY MONEY -_ 
stop his deportation. 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
AGENTS WANTED to sell Liberty 
Book Club memberships. Liberal 
commission enables you to earn 


2. Urge Brownell to grant him bail 


And please—SEND FUNDS to 


betweea $40-$50 a week in your 
spare time. MARY HYUN, c/o Friends & 
Apply: Liberty Book Club, : - . ' . 
WA 4-2706 Neighbors of David Hyun 


1128 Bway, N.Y.C. 


— — Room 318, 326 W. 3rd St., 


Los Angeles, Calit. 
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Spring on the Oder 7 
by E. Kazakevich 
Just arrived. Novel with back- LOS ANGELES 





ground in Germany. 
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at sensible prices 
campaign chairs—$10.95 
other items at great savings 
mason furniture co. 
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Buy With Confidence 
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by real estate lobbies to end controls. rent for apartments and small houses Are you or have you 
COST OF LIVING The meat of the Commerce Dept. has gone up an average of 84% since y y 











report, statistics for which were sup- 1939. Landlord figures for operating ever been a Virgin? 
plied mainly by real estate interests, costs—which have been padded with A British Labor paper claims 
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huge landlord profits The report shows that landlords made #4Vvanced only 45%. As a consequence, been a Communist?” — 
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“I Do My Best To Paint Man As I See Him... THE PASSION OF SACCO 7 om Om 
eh» 2“. . . received with applause. 1 =| om enclosing §$ Bill me 
{ Continuity and many closeups —| fi j= ppsm wpapemewe,  o- 5p  .  ~ TT** seeceece 
Philip Evergood ) particularly rewarding to the art AND VANZET Tl : 
¢ student. An exeellent film for ay Me! -t2,chvkeekuad eed aie seneeh oda bibedeans ceaWanee erent 
> ‘ § understanding the artist's aims ¥ 
A NEW FILM IN COLOR i and methods.” The price is $3.00, which in- I i a el ee ee 
Directed by HOWARD BIRD 2) —V=non Dodge, Curator, School j 
of Pa. Academy ef Fine Arts. cludes cost of packing City Bene Stote 
16mm Sound film. 20 Min. } «The Fim: on Philip Evergvod ail stalling Secesepoesosccceccossess MOM asces FD. i cscceesces 
Rentol $12.50 is undoubtedly one of the best . 
pictures of its type that has In N.Y.C. add Qe Sales Tax The Blue Heron Press, Inc. 47 West 63rd S#., N. Y. C. 
Rox BF, 17 Murray St., been produced.”® + 5 * se * 7 . sb 
New York 7, N. Y. —Diego Rivera, Mexico City. a 
— THE EUE HERON PRESS, Inc., 47 W. 63rd St., N. Y. 25 
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BORG SCALE 


Rated best by Ind. Consumer Re- 
search Org. Super-binocular dial 
makes reading easy, Hard-baked 
(chip proof) enamel finish. Chrome 
plated head. Available in green, 
peach, blue or white. Shipping wet. 
9 lbs. 

List Price Guard. Price 

$7.95 $5.96 





MIRRO-MATIC ELECTRIC 
PERCOLATOR 


Completely automatic. Makes 4 to 
8 cups. Keeps drinking-hot for 
hours. Stops automatically when 
coffee is done. Walnut colored plas- 
tic handle. Shipping wet. 6 lbs. 

List Price Guard. Price 
$12.95 $9.70 








EVEREADY POTATO BAKER. 
Top of the stove baker for baking 
potatoes, apples, also bun warmer. 


Chrome finish. 
dle. 


Heat resistant han- 
Shipping wet. 4 lbs. 

List Price Guard. Price 
$3.25 $2.45 


‘EASY TO IRON. . « 
SO EASY TO USE! 

























TWO 50 oz. 
DECANTERS 


Ideal as container or mixer for 
frozen juices, cold drinks. Pour 
spout makes serving easy. 
Perma-Lid cover hermatically 
seals against contamination of 
flavor or contents. Also used for 
storage of juices, soups, meats, 
poultry, fruits, 





3 MIXING BOWLS. 


5”, 7”, 10” diameters. Can be 
used for salads, punch, snacks 
and as mixing bowl for electric 
mixer, Also for food preservation 
in the freezer or refrigerator. 





18 Pc. Flexible 
Plastic Food 
Container Set 





9 FREEZETTE CONTAINERS. 
3—40 oz., 3—20 oz., 3—12 oz. 
Ideal for food. storage. Can be 
used again and again. Designed 
for stacking to economize on 
storage space. Just a gentle pres- 
sure at bottom and food will 
come out whole without pre- 
melting. 





*. 
3 PC. CANNISTER SET. 
1% qt., 2 qt., 3 qt. sizes. Used 
for freezing fowl, storing- left- 
over meats, vegetables, fruits, 
etc. Also used for soup or ice 
cream. Perma-Lid covers herma- 
tically seal cannisters. 


1 FOOD CRISPER. 


Will keep vegetables fresh and 
crisp for days. No drying out, no 
wilting, no deterioration. Cover 
provides tight seal fit, cannot be 
dislodged to expose foods. 


100% Polyethylene 


Attractive, practical, space saving. Can be used in freezers, re- 
frigerators, lockers to conserve food solids or liquids. Economizes 
storage space, keeps food freshf Polyethylene will not crack, break 
or chip. Each item has 100 uses in the home. -18 pc. set consists 
of 2—50 oz. decanters; 1—3 pc. cannister set (114, 2 & 3 qts.); 
1 food crisper; 1 set of mixing bowls (5”, 7”, 10” diameter); 3—40 
oz. Freezettes, 3—20 oz Freezettes, 2—12 oz. Freezettes. Comes in 
yellow, red or frost white. Shipping wet. 8 Ibs. 

List Price 


$11.95 


Guard. Price 


$8.95 











CHECK GBS BEFORE 
YOU BUY 
If you need anything in ap- 
pliances, housewares, linen, cam- 
eras, watches, etc., write us and 
we will let you know if we can 
get it and at what saving. 








CASCO STEAM IRON. 


Saves time, work, money. 
Quality features: Du-ail 
fabric dial selects fabric 
by name and adjusts heat 
for each. Nine vents dis- 
tribute steam over entire 
sole plate. Air-cooled han- 
dle shaped to rest com- 
fortably in hand. Light 
weight. Uses ordinary tap 
water, no distilled water 
necessary. Stainless steel 
insulated broiler. Steams 
up to 1% hours. Empties 
easily. Shipping wet. 6 lbs. 
List Price Guard. Price 
$19.95 $13.95 





PARCEL POST RATES 
When ordering please determine postage from chart below and 
add to item cost. Shipping weights are noted with each item. Dis- 
tances in chart are determined from New York City. 




















ZOWES 
Weight 4-2 3 4 § 6 7 8 

! io Up to | 150 to | 300 to | 600 to | 1000 to | 1400 to| Over 
-| Leeal 150 300 600 1000 1400 1800 1800 
, Miles | Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles | Miles 

i $0.15 $0.17 $0.17 $0.19 $0.21 $0.23 $0.25 | 80.27 

é one 20 21 24 28 .33 ’ 37 Al 

a 18 22 24 29 35 42 48 55 

* 19 25 28 .34 43 51 60 .69 

5. .20 37 31 33 465 60 71 83 

6 22 .20 35 43 .55 .70 83 97 

7 .23 32 .38 48 62 -79 04 1.1 

8 24 34 42 53 69 88 1.06 1.25 

4 25 37 45 67 75 97 1.17 1.39 

_ 10 .27 39 49 62 82 1.07 1.29 1.53 
1 28 41 .52 67 89 16 40 1.67 

2 20 a4 56 72 06 25 52 1.81 

3 30 46 59 76 1.02 34 63 1.95 

4 .32 49 63 81 1.09 44 75 2.00 

6 .33 51 66 86 1.16 1.53 86 2.23 

6 34 53 -70 01 1.23 62 .98 2.37 

7 35 56 .73 05 1.29 71 09 2.51 

8 37 58 77 1.00 1:36 81 21 2.65 

. 38 61 80 1.05. 1.43 90 32 2.79 

_ 20 39 63 84 | 210°] 1.50 99 44 | 2.03 
















































Announcing 


1953-54 
Guardian 
Holiday 
Greeting 
Cards 


We are going to press with 
a new group of Holiday 
Cards drawn exclusively for 
the GUARDIAN. They in- 
clude eight distinctive, ori- 
ginal designs in four rich 
colors. 
Send your order now to 
insure early delivery. 

Set of eight cards with envelopes 


postpaid $1 

















IMPORTED LINEN 


FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


White on white damask with floral design. Shipping wets. 3 lbs each. 
Size List Price Guard. Price 
50x 66 with 6 napkins $10.95 $ 8.25 
60x 90 with 8 napkins $16.95 $12.50 
66x104 with 12 napkins $30.95 $22.95 
66x126 with 12 napkins $36.95 $26.95 


FROM THE U.S.S.R. 


Peach damask with floral design, Hemstitched. Shipping wgt. 2 Ibs. 
Size List Price Guard, Price 
56x56 $7.95 $5.50 


White on white damask with floral design. Shipping wegts. 3 lbs. each. 


Size List Price Guard. Price 

56x68 % 7.50 $5.50 

60x60 with blue border. 4 napkins $ 7.50 $5.50 

60x83 with blue border. 6 napkins $11.30 $8.50 

69x83 $12.75 $9.50 
POLISH KITCHEN TOWELS 

10283. Pure linen. Shipping wat. BS Uns. 6.6 cc cisccccctescseseess $5.95 





VALCORT NYLONS 


Beige or taupe. Specify color and 





FLINT 6 PC. STEAKSTER & 
No. 7036. 
Consists of six 5” steak Knives in 
natural hardwood holster, serrated 
stainless vanadium blades, rosewood 
handles, Shipping wet. 3 lbs 

List Price Guard. Price 

$10.95 $8.25 
Same set with 8 knives. Shipping 
wget. 3 lbs. 

List Price 

$13.95 


Guard, Price 
$10.49 
































size. Shipping wegt. 1 lb. Box of 
3 pairs, 
List Price Guard. Price 
51-15 3 for $3.84 3 for $2.70 pee gg 
51-30 3 for $3.84 3 for $2.70 ii “" ‘ ae Se eee 
60-15 3 for $4.79 3 for $2.99 — , ee A , Price 
60-30 3 for $4.79 3 for $2.99 $8.95 $6.75 
"tiara aaaawae 
t 
‘ GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 
i Quantity Size, Color, Description Amount 
i 
| POSTAGE 
TOTAL 
Name COCO SOH HEHEHE EEE EES ESE HEEEE SES EEEEEEES (N, a. G buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 
Full payment must accompany 





Address 


CCHS HE SEESOHSHEHE EEE HEHEHE SEHESESEEEEE EET ESES OD 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 17 Murray Street, New York 7 


peo 


all orders. Make checks, money 
orders payable to GUARDIAN 
BUYING SERVICE, 








